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Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Ange 
T. PAUL'S SCHOOL (MILITARY). 
Boarding and Day School. Prepares for Univer- 
sities and Scientific Schools. Also Primary Depart- 
ment. Catalogue on application. 


CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with tirm discipline and thorough school system, 
Extensive grounds, Cy boathouse, etc, 
Send for circular. Rev. H. L. EVEREST,M.A.,Rector 


ConNeECTICUT, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
G fo 8 SEMINARY, FOR BOVYSAND 
Young Men. Reteroness: Preridont Dwight, 
Yale University; Rev. T —_ er, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. Forother AP. 35% or on rmation inquire of 
Rev. HENRY Upson, Principal. 











CoNNECTICUT, Pomfret Centr 
WE MISSES VINTO! vs > SCHOOL 

for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 6 

Number limited. 

ConneoricoT, Wallingford. 

OSEMARY HALL, 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Ruvutz-REEs, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
z. mo iy AS ARE qT" s S DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent term, sisteoent year — 
Sept. 21, 1302. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M 
Rector. Miss M: ry R. Hilliard, Principal 











DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept 22, 1892. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
ties. Full academic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. Preston takes two boys into his house and gives 
them his personal attention. Session begins Sept. 
28. #RoBERT L. PRESTON, A.B., Room 1, 1331 F St. 


LovIstana. New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
Jj RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. 

Polk Chapraan’s French and English Boarding 
dnd Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out 
door exercise. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE Ca: 
BELL Rost, Principals, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 705 St. Piul St., will reopen September 21. 
Poarding pu “ae limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for College. 











MARYLAND, B:Itimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
WE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
formerly known as Miss Randolpvh’s School) -- 
Boarding and May School. Located in the most beau- 
tiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21, with a very 
able corps of ayy Students prepared for Col- 
lege. 8. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 120-124 West Franklin St 
WEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 

Day School for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 
cipal. Oth year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
7. 7T1MO THY’S FRE NCH, GERMAN, 
and English Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens September 22, 1892, Principals— 
Miss M. ©. CARTER and Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 503 Boy!ston Street. 
VYIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
. For Dore and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Facnity. The location of the 
school building, on Copley eee & is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute 
Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek andforbusiness, Special students received 














Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bost 
OSTON UNIVER SZ TY Law School. 
Address the Deen. 
DMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 


for Girls wl] reopen Oct. 3, 1-92. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. A 
ITCHELL'S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 miles 
from Boston, onthe B.&L.R.R. A strictly select 

Family School for Boys from 7 to iS inclusive. Fall 
term commences September 19. Send for circular 
to . C. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden 8st 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 2 , Sept. 27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’s End, 
Rockport, Mass. Send tor circular. 








MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
z OSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 


ly School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical EtG Circulars, 





MASSACHUBETTsS, Cambridge, 17 Berkeley St. 
1 TSS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
‘ will reopen Sept. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 





MassacuvuseEtTts, Cambridge, 20 _— Street. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concora. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or busi- 
ness, Allthe advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and pbysical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur. y: 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are members of thef mily. Elementary classes 
for young boys. . B. KNAPP. 8.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 





. MASSACHUSETTS, Lefcester. 
fae ACADEM Y.—109th Year. 
_ Fall term begins Sept. 6,1892. English and 
Classical Courses. Prepares for Business and the 
best Colleges and Teckaine’ eee. Both sexes. 
PALMER, A.B., Prin. 
Address A. H. CooLines. “Wocabiene of Trustees. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lexing 
OME SCHOOL FOR. EIGHT BOYS 
preparing for Harva ard. GEORGE L. STOWELL. 








MASSACHUSETTS. Plymou 
R. KNAPP’ S HOME “SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th y 

pu. W. RoyaL, (Hary.) Head Toaster. Mrs. KNAPP, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. r 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Well llesley 
HE WELLESLEY Ho. WE SCHOOL 


for Boys prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. Address Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
WE HOME SCHOOL. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23 West Cedar St. 

OME FOR GIRLS, 

Where they have refined, cultivated surround- 
ings, are carefully chaperoned while studying with 
private teachers or in any private school. Number 
limited to six. Address Mrs. T. 8. WinsLow. Refer- 
ences: Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.; Rev. 8. H. Dana, D.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 
7 WE MISSES GILMAN’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
will reopen September 29, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
Z7SS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils “ 
gorse for eollege. References: the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis A siz, Cambridge ; 
Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres. Inst. of echnology. Boston. 


Ee Se Boston. 5 Otis Place. 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Ls oy al The tenth year will begin 
Monday, October 3 














wesc ey Ci Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave, 
Mi SC. $. CHAMBERLA YNE 


fo open a Home and Day School for Girls, 
October 5, 1892, Prospectus sent upon application, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
RS. FHROCOPS SCHOOL FOR 


Young Lad es and Children.—Coll'eze =, 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens § Sept. 28, 1892 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Bupa feogeces for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 


New HampsHiRE, Mount Vernon 
Nf CoLLo: M INSTITUTE.—A COL- 
lege graduate, 20 years a teacher, living in a 
beautiful mountain village 50 miles from Boston, 
will take into his family six boys, and will personal- 
ly prepare them for satioee cr business. 
Joun B. WELCH, A.M., Prin. 

















NEw JERSEY, a 
fete tad FERSE VY 7A "STITUTE. —23;d 
year bezins Sept. 14. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any College, Teaching, or Business. French, Ger- 
man, Art, Music, Military Driil, Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trask, Prin. 





New JERSEY, Burlingto 

T. MARY’S HALL, —CHRISTMAS 
Term begins Sept. 21, 1892. 
Miss CHARLOTTE TITCOMB, Principal. _ 

New JERSEY, Deckertown, Sussex County 
EELEY’S SELECT BOARDING 
School for Boys, Limited. Terms, $225; no ex- 
4 W. H. See.ey, A. M., Prin. 
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New Jersey, Lawrenceville 
Z* WRENCE VILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 15. 


Sept. 29, I 











GREEN FovunpaTIon 


For Catalogue and information, address 


Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph. D. 
NEW JERSEY, Mount Ho : 
OUNT HOLLY tC. ADEMY FOR 
Boys.—Healthful, helpful, homelike. Cata- 
logues. (Summer Session.) Fall opens Sept. 13, 
Rev. J. J. Coatg, A.M. (Princeton), Principal. _ 


NEW JERSEY, Trenton. . . 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their stud’es. 
Terms $500, No extras. Only six board ng pupils. 
EDWARD D. MONTANYR, Master. 


New York, Albany ; 
T.AGNES’ S( “HOOL.—UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full 
course: of study from Kindergurten through Har- 
vard course for Women. 3t instructors For Cata- 
logue, address St. Agnes School. 





New York, Long Island, Garden C ‘ity. 
PAUL'S SCHOOL, — PREPARES 
e forthe best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 
Business. Fifteen maste"s. Thoroughly equ pped 
laboratories and gymnasium. Military drill under 
U. 8. Army Officer. CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 
A.B, (Harv.). Head Master. 


NEw YORK CiTy, 222 Midison Ave, 
ME. A. C. MEARS ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN BOA” DINGand DAY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN will 
reopen Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1802. French is the lan- 
fuage ofthe famiiy and school. Special ctasses in 
istory, literature, art, and French conversatio :. 
Special atten'ioato English, French, and German 
primary department. 52d year. 








New YorE Ciry. 43 West 47 7th Street. 

CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 

Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in e lucation. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Jessi tent students. 

MaRyY B. WHITON, A B. ,and Lois A. BANGS 

(formerly of 5 525 Pa k Avenue.) 


NEw YORK CITY, 241-243 West 77th St. 
Bye ge TE SCHOOL.—FOR BOYS 
and Girls. Prepires for all Colleges for men 
and women. Primary Department; new house; well- 
equippet gymnasium; military ‘drill under U. 8. 
Army Officer; private p ayzrouad. Reopens Sept. 
23. L. Cc. MYGATT, Heid Master. 








NEw YORK CITy, 9 West 14th Street. 
HE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR STA WM- 
MERERS.—Thirteenth year. For the correction 
andcure of stammering and al! nervous defects of 
speech. Pupils sent us by Drs. Hammond, Starr, Se- 
guin, Lusk, and other specialists. Circulars upon ap- 
Dlication. 


New York City, 52 West 56th Street. 
DARK ¢ “OLLEGIA TE SCHOOL(BOYS). 
—Prepares for college and business Primary 
class Afew pupils received into the family. Re- 
opens Sept. 29. Catalogue. ELMER E. PHILLIPs, A.M., 
Principal. 


New YorE City, 6 West 48th Street. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Ac: idemic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Special students 
ae. No more than eight pupils constitute any 
class. 





NEW YORK City, 22 Eist 54th St. 
WE MISSES GRIN NELLS DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 4. Collegtlite 
Academic. Preparatory, and Primary Deparime.ts, 
Kindergarten, Octuber 10 


Yh 


Ph.D., 





NEw YorK City, 645 Madi-on Ave., 

59th and 60th Screets. 

OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, — Eleventh 

ear pak Oct. 3. J. WooDBRIDGE Davis, 
rincipa 

New York Ciry, Riverside Drive, soth and 
86th Sireets. 

HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—( Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 

lyn.) 

New Yorke City, 8.E.cor.Wes End Av. and 7 71st st 
AN NORMAN INSTITU (/ 
1857) for Young Ladies and chi k Iren 

pal, Mme. VAN NORMAN. 


between 


end. 


Princt- 


Naw YorK CITY, 


1941 Madi-on Ave: ue ii 


By AL SCHOOL FOR RIL S.— 
Primary an Advinced work. Cert: fe ates ac 
cepted by Wels and ot er Colleg ‘3s. Delsarte 


Gymnastics. Reopens Sept 2 


eis LILA v. NorrTua, Princ ipal. 
NEw YorRK CITY, 423 Madison Avenue. 
H. MORSE’ S SCHOOL Ff 
will reopen October 3 
‘The Principal at home after September 1 


NEw YorRK (1Ty, 6% East 52d 

WY P55 CROCKER'S S 
Girls, formerly at 31 West 42 

October5. Class-s for small boys. 





8t., will reopen 


The 
Educational. 


th St 


Nation. 





New York Crry, 55 Weet 47 
A einen i, taason ¢ IA GIRLS, 
Saran H. Emerson, Principal, will reopen Sep- 
tember 2 A few boarding pupils taken. 
New York Ciry, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
V TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
l SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls re- 
opens Thursday, October 8. 18? "2 


New York City, 148 M adison Avenue. 
A 


HOOL Fi 


ISS WALKER'S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


Girls will reopen October 3. 


New * ORK, one Sing. 
‘T. JOHN'S SCHOOL.—REV. F. B 
Gibson, D.D., Re. tor Warren 8. A: means A.M, 
A-sociate Principal. A preparatory school of h gh 


grade, Military system. Thoroughly equ'pped ia 
boratory, gymn sium with swimming tank, and ply 
grounds. Specialcare of younger Core. The 24th 


year will begin September LU. 
Noars Cc anet IN A, Asheville. 
WA VENSCROFT SCHVOL.—PREPA R- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


Ont10, C ae innati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave 
At 2 UPTON'S SCHOOL Weidd 

reopen s ptember 21. Pupil from this school 
hav e taken successfully the full Harvard Examina- 
tion forad ni-sion, and have entered without condl- 
tions Va-sarCo lege and the Cine! nati Univer ity 
A few boarding pupils are received. Circulars will 
be sent on application. 


Onto, Cincinnati. 


ISS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Liddesdale Place, ene ule. Family 
limited. Circulars sent on application. 
7% S ine innati 
a DE d {RA SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
al at yen r begins Sept. 26. Resident pupils 
limitedtoten For circular address Mme. FRED!» 


a ¥y ANIA, Bryn a; 
i BALDWIN’ DAY, BOARD- 
ing, and : ‘Yollege Preps Fae School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
512 3 Germantown Avenue, 

Daren N SCHVOOL.—ESTABi1 

ed in 1885. Chartered fn ISS87. A Schoo! for 
Boys and Young Men. Will receive fifte en resident 
pupils. The eighth year begins on Sept. 22, ae 
New gymna-ium; larze grounds adjace nt to se l 
The Annual Register, with full information eons on 
application. Grores A. PBRRY, A.M., Head Master 


Germantown 


raRPTIy 


eee Philadelphia, Deatioven. 


ft. LUaE SCHOOL { ela 
school. acne Me healthful location. De- 
lightful surroundings. Preparesforany col nese or 
business. Special care of younger boys Number 
limited. 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
Cuas. H. StrRovrt, Prins 


PF. E. MOULTON, 
PENNaYLY ANITA, Philadelp vhia, Chestnut Hill 1. 
Mes COME SAND MiSS A S 
English, French, and German Boarding - “Be he ol 
tor young ladies re: pens Sept 2s 
Students prepare: ifor coli ex: 
outdoor exercise. 


. Ample crounds for 


Pine St. 
Wyss ANABLE’S Eng rench, and 
German Boarding and D: ay Se b ol. 44th year 
a Philadeiphia, 2037 De Lancey 
Place | formerly 2106 Sp ruce Street). 
“af 1 


PENNSYLVANTA, Philade!ph a, 1 330 


GLB S¢ SFA MILI VD DA) 

At: for Girls. Fall term bestne Se ten ber 

28. 1892. Home pupils limited. Preparation for Col- 
ege. 


Vv BRMONT, Burlington. 


ao 






LR WO d PISCOPAL INS 
TU TE. —He me Sch ol ‘for Boys. 
college or business. Military drill; wh 
‘ipline; most beautiful and healthful loc atio ni 
country. Terms, $375 ‘ 
H. 


esome 


dis- 


Ross, A.M., Principal 





HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
—The Leading Schoo! of Expressionin America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for (ata- 
loxue. Moses Tavs SRowN, M.A... Boston, Mass. 





\/ Vv YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broad- 
i way, N. Y. City.—" Dwight method” of instruc- 


tion. Degree o Ll LB. gt tven after two year ’ course 
Graduate course now ad 1ition fee, $100. For 
‘ataiogues, etc., ad tress. GRORGR ( HASE, Dean 


d quished her s hool, will take under her nm- 


tection two hree youn: 


t lies “who desire to 
prosecute their studies 
r 


* city Oo 
ightfu 
PUTNAM, 


y Squire 
Teachers, ete. 
4ND 


TARI 7h Adi {7 A 
1 German Ph. dD, of exper ence wishes to tutor 
for the ptember examinations. Highly recom 


Boston. Ac- 
commodatio 


4 ierms Preison- 
able. Address The Ladlow, 
Trinity Terrs Boston. Mass 





ah Ty y 9 oan H. H. B., the Nation, 


lil 


Teac ree S, etc. 


| at ha BOYS W/L: FIN Pi 

a1 santand refined home {: er’s family. Pre 
peration for college or b Decided advan- 
tages, references Aidrese I Race ER, cave of Jan 





ona. 


[f/ANTED—| POSITION ASGOVERN 
esa —Fren Ls atin. and — ging specialties 
or a8 companion, by y.a.g® of exceilent ed 
eation. Addrdéss R, 3 on 
VIARLES Wi STONE, 
( vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston 
School . d3 ences 
WIE dS “Fl % 7 ! Vi 4 Fi i ‘ ‘ 
REAU, Elmharst, (Chicago), m . supplies col 
leges, universities, academies, pablic achoolsa, ete, 


with the best teachers. Ree 
roughly investigated and full 
to emp overs free of « sharge 

ble candidates. 


ris of candiaates tt ) 
informat oa furnist ot 
Senud for list of availa 
Address C.J. ALBERT Manager, 
Kimhuret, ul 





VERICAN AND |; A \ 
ers’ Agency supp ies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, LioVernesaes, etc., tO Colleges, Schools, and 
Familites. Apply to 
Mra. M. J. Youno-FPutton 
J3 Union Square, New Yor’ 
t ik FISA TEACHERS AGEN ‘ 
Tiemoot Place. Boeto $71 Matin St.. Hart 
ford, zo Fifth Ave. N. ¥., 106 Wabash Ave, Chicago 
and 1 0 South Spring St. Los Angeles Agency 
Manual free EVERETT ©. Pisk & Co 
Tit NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
Aaency.-- Teachers seeking positions a these 
wishing a change at an increas d salary, should ad, 
dress C. B. Ruee ues & Co. ( Palace Hotel Buliding 
Room C, 287 Vise St, Cincinnati, 0, 
Vv d IV AND \ 
Pa tutors. rovernesses, teachers, ete, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and fa les. MIRIAM COYRIREE 
1M) Sth Ave. cor Uth St Y 
. RMEREHORN'S { ¢ £5 of 
x Agency Sesoat aad best known in the U. 
Established 1s) 3 Bast 14th 8: .Y¥ 
AN AGENCY ' aluable in pt ita 
nfuence I it ars 
vacancies Tar is sor x f 
Telus sonaibenk teen askel 
nend a teacher and recom a 
mends you, that is more Ours 
v RARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Educational 
The Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. Build ing, Boston, 


Cla Ss spec a! ‘ \ rapid and thor xh 
preparati ie | sf ali « wiate .) i 
ons, esp ally 
Te 5. § to $250. Wit} sidence a care, S000 
NINTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 26 
Correspot lence solicite Se d for catalogue 


TAYLOR, 
THE 


DE MERITTE & HAGAR 
sSELMONT SCHOOL 


BELMONT, MASS. 


Private Boarding School for Boys. 


« 





Prep res ‘tor | 


nthe | 


Boys prepared for Harvard on any of the four com- 
mon methods of admission, for scientific School, or 
for Business; courses can be arranged jor apecial 
eases; schoo! limited to sixty; two large buiidings 
and new stone chapel ‘in course of erection); fine 
athletic track; two baseball fielus; fifteen acres 
on the old Cushing- Payson Estate. Terms, $600 per 
year. Sctooire pens September 28. Address 

B. PF. Harpine, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY | 


AT ATHENS now Offers ten post-graduate scholar- 
ships having a cish value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. Th subjects areas follows: English Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, Hisiory of 
Education, Chemistry, Biology, Physics. Philoso- 
phy, Greek. Italso embraces effi.ient Preparatory 
and Undergraduate Departments. A thoroughiy or- 
ganized School of Pedagogy ander the charge of Dr. 
J. P. Gordy is likewise in process of developme it. 
CHARLES W. Super, President. 


Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute 


Offers five courses of study, viz.: In Chemistry, 
Civil, leetrical,and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Physical and Political Science. Unsurpassed (acili- 
ties for laboratory and shop work. 
Por Catalogue, address In- one or 
iv. PULLER, Pres. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
PUBLISH NEXT WEEK: 


A French Ambassador at the 
COURT OF CHARLES II., LE COMTE DE 
COMINGES. From his unpublished correspond- 
ence, Edited by J. J. Jusseranp, author of **‘ En 
glish Wayfaring Life in the 14th Century."’ 
With 10 ‘illustrations, 5 being photogravures. 
Limited letter-press edition. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

When Mr. mre went home he secretly confided 
to his note-book his impressions of what he had seen 
in the day. Not less secretly did foreign ambassa- 
dors in England write to their Kings from day to 
day of English manners, court festivities, the British 
Parliament and Navy, city banquets, matters of 
so pare and, sometimes, of treaty negotiations. 
Both secrets now iie open; Mr. Pepys’s MSS. have 
long been deciphered; ambassadors’ correspond- 
ence now begins to be printed. In M. Jusseraud’s 
work will be ‘ound the more curious parts of the 
official despatches and private letters of the Comte 
de Cominges and his fellow-ambassadors at the 
English Court during the first part of the reign of 
Charles Il The work is embellished with por- 
traits of all the ambassadors, viz.: Comte d’ Estrades, 
Comte de Cominges, Marquis de rrr 6 Duc de 
Verneuil, Honoré Courtin, besides Hugues de 
Lionne, the French Foreign Minister, the whole be- 
ing taken from contemporary originals by Nanteuil 
and other famous engravers. 

**M. Jusserand has chosen a topic culiar! 
fitted to his genius, and treated it with all the - 
vantage to be derived on the one hand from his wide 
knowledge of English literature and English social 
life, and, on the other, from his diplomatic experi- 
ence and his freedom of access to the archives o1 the 
French Foreign Office. *. . It is needless to 
say that M. Jusserand makes a/mirable use of the 
materials thus furnished tohishand. . . . We 
get a new and vivid picture of nis life at the Court 
of Charles II. . . There is nota dull page in 
the book.’’—London Times. 


Notes for the Nile. together with 
a Metrica! Rendering of the Hymns of Ancient 
Egypt, and of the Precepts of the Ptah-Hotep 
(the oldest book in the world). 

By Hardwicke D, Rawnsley. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Coming of the Friars and 
OTHER MEDIZZVAL SKETCHKS. New and 
cheaper edition. 12mo, flexible cloth, $1.25. 


** A pleasant and erudite guide to some of the by- 
ways ot English history.’’—Scotsman. 

**One finds a good deal of curious information as 
to the customs and ways of that far-away time.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Taxation and Work. By Epwarp 
Atkinson, author of ‘* The Industrial Pro- 
gress of the Nation,*’ ete. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Farmers’ Tariff Manual. 
By D. Srranee. (Questions of the Day Se- 
ries, No. 72.) 8vo, $1,25. 

RECENTLY ISSUED; 


The Economy of High Wages. 
An inquiry-into the comparative methods and 
the cost of production in competing industries 
in America andin Europe. By J. ScHOENHOF, 
author of ‘Destructive Influence of the Tariff,’ 
ete., etc. With a Preface by the Hon. THomas F. 
Bayarp, late Secret ry of State, U.S. A. $1.50. 

‘It is avery instructive treatise, enabling the 
reader to estimate how much truthfulness he may 
expect from the advocates of protection, and also 
informing him as to the actual condition of Euro- 

an and American artisans. Mr. Schoenhof’s 
200k is one of the means of education and enlight- 
enment of which the American workingman should 
not neglect to avail himself. The political economist 
will perceive its value at a glance, and the legislator 
will study it with attention.’’—Boston Herald. 


Who Pays Your Taxes? A Con- 
SIDERATION OF THE QUESTION OF TAXA- 
TION. By Davin A. WELLS, JULIEN T. Daviss, 
Tuomas G. SHEARMAN, JosEPH Dana MILLER, 
Botton Hatt, and others, Edited by Botton 
HA; and issued on behalf of the New York 
Tax-Reform Association, (Questions of the 
Day Series, No. 7!.) With fronuspiece, $1.25. 

**The book abounds in statistics, and a very 
complete biography of the subject makes it of great 
value to the student. . . . A history of the move- 
ment forreform and the position of the universities 
and the press upon the question adds to the interest 
of the book. Itis a very valuable addition to the 


‘Questions of the Day’ series, and comes in very 
good time. *’—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 

*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. II., No. II., list of 
Fall Announcements, and list of books on Taxa- 
tion, Silver, and other Economic Questions sent on 
application, ’ 





Cassell Publishing Co. 


HAVE F$UST ISSUED: 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
The Snare of the Fowler. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Wooing 
O’t,’? ‘*Which Shall it Be?’ etc., ete. 1 
vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


** A capital story, possessing all the charm of the 
author’s manner, and well worthy to rank with her 
earlier masterpiece, ‘The Wooing O’t.’’’ 








By WILLIAM Le QUEUX. 
Strange Tales of a Nihilist. 


By Wiuui1aM LE QueEvux, author of *‘ Guilty 
Bonds,’’? ‘* The Member for Hades,’’ ‘* A 
Phantom Wife,’’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents; paper 50 cents. 








By BERTRAND MILFORD. 
*Tween Snow and Fire. 


A Tale of the last Kaffir War. By BERTRAND 
MILFORD, author of ‘‘ A Romance of the 
Cape Frontier,’’ ‘‘The Weird of Deadly 
Hollow,’’ etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 








By EDWARD E. HALE, 
East and West. 


A Story of New-born Ohio. By Epwarp 
Everett Hats, author of ‘‘ The Man With- 
out a Country,’’ ‘‘ Ten Times One are Ten,’’ 
**In His Name,”’ ‘‘Sybil Knox,’’ etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


‘*Charm of imagination, bounty of description, 
study of character,’’—Brooklyn Citizen. 








The Wee Widow's Cruise in 
Quiet Waters. 


By An IpLE EXILg, author of ‘‘In Tent and 
Bungalow,’’ ‘‘Indian Idyls,’’ etc., ete. 1 
vol., unique cloth binding, 50 cents. The 
‘* Unknown ’’ Library. 


‘* The ‘Idle Exile’ will increase her friends by 
we little tale, which all should read.’’—Boston 
‘imes. 








By FRANK BARRETT. 
Out of the Jaws of Death. 
By FRANK BaRRETT, author of ‘‘ The Admir- 


able Lady Biddy Fane,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. " 





By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Leona. 
LY 
A Novel. By Mrs. MoLesworrts, author of 


‘* Carrots,’’ ‘* Little Mother Bunch,’’ etc., 
ete. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 





By MRS. PARR, author of ‘* Dorothy Fox.’’ 
The Squire. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Parr, author of ‘‘Dorothy 
Fox,’’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
“The story is a hearty one.”—Philadeiphia Bulletin, 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company 


10g and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 





HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PiccapILLy, Lonpon W. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED; 


Wordsworth’s Poems 
(SELECTIONS). 

Illustrated in photogravure by E. H. Garrett. 
Printed on fine dekle-edge laid paper. 12mo, cloth, 
ornamental design, gilt top, cloth box, $2.50. Full 
leather, gilt top, $3.50. 


Wordsworth’s Poems 
(COMPLETE). 
Imperial edition. Illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, 
gilt edge, gilt border lines, $1.50. Library edition, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Handy Volume Classics. 

An entirely new line of standard books, in prose 
and poetry. Handy in size, carefully printed on 
good paper, and bound in faultless style; each 
volume is illustrated with a frontispiece and title- 
page in photogravure, and most of the volumes 
have numerous additional illustrations by the best 
artists. Twenty-three volu es, comprising Lucile, 
Lady of the Lake, Idylls of the King, Robert Brown- 
ing’s, Burns’s, and Poe’s Works, Lalla Rookh, Se- 
same and Lilies, Cranfora, etc., etc. (other vols. in 
preparation). 18mo, 44 white binding, gilt top, 
$1.00; cloth gilt, $1.00; full silk, $1.50; half calf, 
$2.00; half levant, $2.50 per vol. 

Catalogues giving complete list sent on applica- 
tion. 


Famous Types of Womanhood. 

By Sarak K. Bouron, author of ** Poor Boys who 
Became Famous,”’ etc. 

Lives of Marie Louise, Queen of Prussia, Madame 
Récamier, Jenny Lind, Miss Dix, etc.; with por- 
traits, 12mo, $1.30. 

No books for young people are more popular than 
those by Mrs. Bolton, and this volume is one of the 
best of the series. 


The Imperial Edition of Standard 
Poetical Works. 

Printed on fine paper, with eight full-page origi- 
nal illustrations by the best artists, attractively 
bound in durable and uniform style. 20 volu :.es, 
full 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, gilt border lines, $1.50 
per volume. 

Mrs. Browning, Robt. Browning, Milton, Scott, 
Tennyson, Shakspere, etc. Catalogues giving 
complete list sent on application. 


Equitable Taxation. 
A Series of Prize Essays, by Water E. Wevyt, 
Rospert Luce, Boiron Hau, and others. Intro- 
duction by the Hon. Jonaraan A Lang. 12mo, 


7de. 
A Plea for the Gospel. 
By the Rev. Geo. D. Hernaon, D.D., author of 
‘*The Message of Jesus,’?*‘The Larger Christ."’ 
16mo, parti cloth, gilt top, 75c. 





Fragme ts of these sermons have been widely 
published ani discussed, and many calls have been 
mace for their publication in this permanent form. 





THoMAS Y. CROWELL &Co., 
46 East igth St., New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1892. 


The Week. 


THE calm tone of Mr. Cleveland's letter is 
entirely suited to that of the present cam- 
paign. If the country is quiet and is en- 
tering upon a Presidential election free 
from the excitement and uproar which 
usually accompany such contests, Mr. 
Cleveland is equally undisturbed. He 
states his principles and his attitude to- 
wards the leading questions of the can- 
vass, and submits his fortunes and those 
of his party to the verdict of the people, 
without making any effort to excite their 
prejudices. The strongest portion of his 
letter is naturally that relating to the 
tariff issue, for it is with this that he is 
most closely identified, and it is upon this 
that the election will turn. Those persons 
who have been hoping that he would 
‘‘dodge”’ on this question and fail to stand 
squarely upon the Chicago platform, will 
be disappointed. He does nothing of the 
kind. Heaccepts the platform in the spirit 
in which every genuine tariff-reformer ac- 
ceptsit. He believes in a ‘tariff for reve- 
nue only,’ and that ‘‘ Republican protec- 
tion is afraud”; but, while believing this, 
he does not propose to do, what Mr. Har- 
rison declares to be the Democratic pur- 
pose, viz., ‘‘ blow up” the entire existing 
system without delay, and put absolute free 
trade in its place. 





A great many Republican newspapers 
and stump-speakers are in a state of un- 
concealed agitation over the financial 
dangers which would be involved in Demo- 
cratic success. Itis a pity that they are 
so alarmed by the imagined evils of the 
future that they cannot stop to discuss the 
actual evils of the present and point 
out what party is responsible for them. 
Perhaps they are content, however, to 
leave financial journals to do the work 
for them. The last number of the 
Financial Chronicle has articles upon 
‘‘The Financial Situation” and ‘‘The 
United States’ Position in the World's Gold 
Movements,” both of which, it says, ‘‘go 
to prove the imperative need that exists 
for the speedy repeal of the 1890 Silver 
Law.” After showing that the ‘‘mer- 
chandise result” in our foreign trade for 
August was ‘‘about $19,000,000 worse” than 
for the same month last year, and pointing 
out the bearing of this fact on gold exports, 
it speaks of the ‘‘respite” afforded during 
the past week by the falling of foreign ex- 
change, but says: ‘‘We callit a respite be- 
cause all know that so long as that 
1890 Silver Law remains on the statute 
books, the evil is at work even during these 
seasons of apparent rest. No doubt under 
recent experience the country has become 
more fully convinced of the mistake that 








law was and is.” When conservative 
financial organs are saying such things as 
this, it is in order for the Republican party 
to give alittle more thought to its own 
financial folly, as embodied in Republican 
legislation, and a little less to the dreadful 
financial plots of the Democrats, all as 
yet in the future. 





One of the “‘silver Senators,” Mr. Stew 
art of Nevada, has bolted his party on 
that issue, having refused to support Har 
rison and declared for Weaver. This con 
firms previous indications that so many of 
the Nevada Republicans are going over to 
the third party on this issue that Weaver 
will carry the State. In Colorado the Re- 
publicans are trying to ‘‘straddle” upon the 
silver question. The platform adopted at 
their recent State Convention declares 
that the portion of the Minneapolis plat- 
form which says that ‘‘the Republican 
party demands the use of both gold and sil 
veras standard money, with restrictionsand 
under provisions to be determined by legis- 
lation,” is to be interpreted to ‘‘ mean that 
such wise legislation, if passed by the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
which represents the people, would be 
sanctioned by the executive.” This, 
being interpreted, means that President 
Harrison, if reélected, would, in the opi- 
nion of the Colorado Republicans, be bound 
not to veto a free-coinage bill if Congress 
should pass one. Meanwhile Eastern Re 
publicans are urging his reélection on the 
ground that he is the only man running 
for the Presidency who can be trusted to 
block free-coinage legislation. 


The Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association— 
the well-known alias of Messrs. Lawrence 
and Delano—has been at it again. Its 
annual session was held at Columbus on 
September 16, and the ‘‘ semi-annual ad 
dress" of President Lawrence contained 
bad news for the country in general and 
the Republican party in particular. The 
fact is that the duties on wool are too low, 
and have got to be raised at once, or the 
80,000 voting wool growers of Ohio” will 
know the reason why. The _ insatiate 
Lawrence reminds the Republicans that 
their platform of 1888 declared for ‘full 
and adequate protection” for wool. That 
the McKinley duties do not fill the bill is 
evident from the fact that the price of wool 
is lower than before they were put on. 
Wool-grower Lawrence admits that Mc- 
Kinley meant well, but says that his ‘‘ pur- 
pose has been in part defeated by the decline 
in foreign prices, which was not expected 
when the law was passed.” There can 
be no question, of course, what ‘‘the 
remedy " is—namely, ‘increased protec- 
tion.” Accordingly, ‘‘ wool-growers should 
know from every candidate for Congress 
whether he will aid in securing this, and, 
if not, then refuse to vote for him.” 





ae 

This declaration of war may in part ac 
count for the sudden Republican nervous 
ness over the situation in Ohio. MecKin 
ley and Foster are reported to be cancel 
ling their outside engagements in order to 
take the stumpat home ina ‘sure State,” 
and Senator Sherman is booked for twenty 
speeches, all in ‘‘rock-bound Ohio.” Seecre 
tary Foster is singled out by Lawrence for 
especial warning. The latter says that 

‘on June 1, 1891, Mr. Delano and myself 
addressed an argument to the Secretary 


of the Treasury, demonstrating, as we 
believe, that Chinese wools should be 
dutiable as first-class wools Sad and 
Strange to siy, “‘as yet no answer 
has been received And no later than 
August 9 he called Mr. Foster's atten 
tion to the pernicious importations of 


France 
in fact, 
they are waste, dutiable at 30 cents per 


‘white-ftlannel cuttings from 


at 10 cents a pound duty, when, 


pound.” He wanted the ©“ dumping “ on 
us of ‘all the clippings of Asia and 
Europe " stopped at once, but ‘‘as vet I 


have noanswer.”” This looks ominous for 
Secretary Foster, but we think he has a 
perfectly good defence. He ought at once 
to write Lawrence and Delano that all his 
time is taken up, in company with all the 
leading Republican orators, in denouncing 
any the tariff 
he and the rest of them keep on with 
straight faces demanding that the tariff 
be ‘let alone” if 
publican 


‘change’ in Hlow can 


every dissatisfied Re- 


who wants more 
begins already to serve notice 


must have it ° 


protection 


that he 


Quay no longer receives from the Re 
publican press tributes, as ‘“‘a practical 
politician and statesman, the leader of a 
great campaign, the admiration of the 
country,” such as were paid him so pro 
fusely four years ago; but an interview 
with him still commands a mea 
sure of attention. He tells an inquiring 
reporter that he thinks Harrison will be 
elected, and he also tells w hy he thinks so 
It is because 


certain 


he believes ‘‘ Cleveland will 


be beaten by dissensions in the New York 
Democracy—nothing else”; ‘‘a split in his 
party, alack of unity in sentiment for him, 
is what is going to defeat him.” Except 
for Democratic dissensions, Quay frankly 
confesses that he has no hope. Other 
reasons which are alleged for believing in 
Harrison's election he thus dismisses 


‘**T have seen some statements to the effect 
that, by reason of a tear of the trade disturb- 
ances incident to the tariff legislation, which 
would be inevitable with a Democratic Con- 
gress and a Democratic Adm nistration, busi- 
ness men in the New York Democracy favor 
Harrison’s reélection. But 1 don’t take any 
stock in this. My belief is that the business 
— throughout the country would as soon 
have Cleveland for President as Harrison, as 
tar as th ir bus ness interests go. The finan- 
cial interests all over the country swear by 
Cleveland, especially the bankers.”’ 


Quay is a little more frank than some 
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others, but, when he is pressed, every Re- 
publican whose opinion is worth any- 
thing will admit that his sole dependence 
is what is fast proving the broken reed of 
Democratic dissensions. 





Mr. Blaine has written a letter to explain 
that the reason he did not vote in the 
recent Maine election was because he 
found a Democratic friend who was ready 
to ‘‘ pair off” with him, and save him the 
three days’ time and 250 miles of travel it 
would have required for him to go from 
Bar Harbor to Augusta, get his name 
on the register, and cast his ballot. 
This, of course, ‘‘lets him out,” but 
it does not explain why so many thou- 
sands of Maine Republicans followed 
Mr. Blaine’s example in staying away 
from the polls without taking the trouble 
to ‘‘ pair off ” with Democrats. The Lewis- 
ton Journal publishes full returns of the 
election, which show a total Republican 
vote of only 67,870, against 79,398 in the 
corresponding election of 1888, and 78,912 in 
September, 1884, while the Democratic 
vote was 55,390, against 61,350 in 1888 
and 59,061 in 1884. This allowed the Re- 
publicans a plurality of only 12,480 this 
year, against 18,048 in 1888 and 19,851 in 
1884, In other words, about 6,000 Repub- 
licans who turned out in the September 
elections of the last two Presidential 
years did not go to the polls this year, and 
did not ‘‘ pair off” either. 





Mr. Hackett, Chairman of the Republi- 
can State Committee, has issued another 
confidential circular to faithful Republi- 
cans, which has a very suspicious look. 
In his first one he asked all the postmasters 
of the State for contributions to the Re- 
publican campaign fund, and in the 
second he proposed to them to make 
their offices branches of the Republi- 
can State Committee by sending to him 
the ‘‘names of fromeight to twelve of the 
most active, earnest, discreet, and trust- 
worthy young Republicans who get their 
mails at your Post-office,” adding: ‘‘I parti- 
cularly wish, also, that you keep this request 
a secret, even from those whose names 
you furnish me. Your prompt ser- 
vice in this matter will not be forgotten.” 
In the third circular, which was revealed to 
the public on Saturday, and which is ad- 
dressed to ‘‘active, earnest, and sincere 
Republicans,” who hold ‘‘ Republican suc- 
ciss dear to their hearts,” and which is 
presumably sent to the persons whose 
names have been furnished by the post- 
masters, Mr. Hackett says : 

‘*Tt is the desire of the New York State Re- 
publican Committee to be permitted to request 
you to do some particular service for the Re- 
publican cause from time to time during the 
canvass. Such service will call for the exer- 
cise of discretion and the ability to keep a se- 
cret. Are you willing to undertake such duty 
to help secure Repubtican success? If you are 
willing to do so, send me the name ot a Demo- 
crat among your acquaintances whom you be- 
lieve can be induced to vote the Republican 


ticket this fall. If more than one, give their 
names and place your letter in the enclosed 
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envelope. Piease sign the list with your full 
name and Posteoffice address plainly written. 
You may be sure that any service you may be 
able to render will not be forgotten.’’ 

When questioned about this circular, Mr. 
Hackett said on Friday that there was 
“nothing wrong about it,” that he is 
‘‘conducting an educational campaign,” 
and that his ‘‘ inducements ” would consist 
entirely of documents and campaign litera- 
ture. If this is the case, why is he so 
strenuous in all his circulars about the 
‘‘exercise of discretion” and the ‘ability 
to keep a secret”? Does it require great 
“discretion” to distribute campaign 
tracts, and is it a business which a man 
should keep secret lest he be caught and 
punished for it ? 


The Question Clubs of Massachusetts 
have been putting some queries to Senator 
Dawes in regard to the McKinley tax on 
wool, reminding him that he was in favor 
of free wool in 1860, and asking him if it 
was true, as reported in the Boston Jour- 
nal, that he believed that ‘‘ whenever 
raw material entering into manufacturing 
here cannot be produced here in sufficient 
quantities and at such cost as to make 
its'use in manufacturing here profitable, 
it should be admitted free of duty.” 
The Senator answered that he had been 
correctly quoted, and that ‘‘by that test 
the clause alluded to [the one increasing 
the duty on carpet wools from 25 to 32 
per cent.] must, with me, stand or fall.” 
But he does not think the McKinley Bill 
can ‘‘be best judged by piecemeal, any 
more than a house can be best judged by 
testing here and there a brick init.” That 
is to say, the Senator would be in favor of 
knocking out the wool brick and many 
others, in accordance with the demands of 
his constituents, but thinks the riddled Mc- 
Kinley edifice would still be fair to look 
upon. At any rate, he is unusually bold and 
frank for a Republican in a Presidential 
year, though we fear it must be charged 
to the fact that he is not seeking reélec- 
tion. It is impossible to conceive of the 
Hon. Henry C. Lodge at this interesting 
political juncture admitting, with Mr. 
Dawes, that the ‘‘McKinley Law is not 
perfect.” 


The greatest living authority on the 
theory of protection, Prof. (or ex. Prof.) R. 
E. Thompson, has been called in to the aid 
of the distressed American Protective 
Tariff League to explain why protection 
has not increased wages in accordance 
with McKinley’s promises. He furnishes 
two articles to the organ of the League on 
‘Wages and Protection,” in which he ad- 
vances some novel views on the subject 
of the rate of wages and what determines 
it. After admitting that the tariff does 
not affect wages ‘‘directly or by any pre- 
scription of their rate,” he boldly at- 
tacks the question, ‘‘ What, then, is it 
that determines. the rate of wages?” 
and says that the ‘‘first of the various 





forces which codperate to this is public 
opinion.” He explains his meaning to be 
that ‘‘the country has a certain notion of 
the way in which its workmen ought to 
live, and in a thousand ways it emphasizes 
its demand that they shall do no worse 
than this. If it be shown that they or 
any large body of them are away below 
this standard of living, it makes its disap- 
probation felt.” This shows how great a 
mistake it was for the Homestead strikers 
to appeal to cost of production and claim 
an undiminished share of the increased 
profits of the Carnegies. What they should 
have done was to call mass-meetings in va- 
rious parts of the country, and get Prof. 
Thompson to threaten Mr. Frick with ‘ dis- 
approbation.” That would doubtless have 
brought him to terms long ago. 





The learned professor attaches much 
importance to trades unions asa means of 
raising wages, but the one great source of 
blessing to workingmen,in his mind, is war. 
Hesketches the history of our country, and 
shows how our various wars acted as pro- 
vidential substitutes for protection, and so 
blessed the workingmen. ‘‘The war for 
independence served as a protective tariff 
of the highest rate.” When it was over, 
all was misery and _ starvation again 
until ‘“‘the war of 1814-15 wrought 
a temporary improvement.” But peace 
‘‘caused a general prostration” as soon as 
it came, and it was not until our legislators 
learned at last the wisdom of maintaining 
war taxes in time of peace that the ‘‘cow- 
boy ” ceased to be ‘‘the typical American 
industrialist.” These profound views of 
Prof. Thompson make it all the more in- 
comprehensible to us why he was turned 
out of his chair in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 





The Writing-Paper Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation (please do not say Trust) met at 
Springfield, Mass., last week and deter- 
mined to shut down their mills for a 
month. This would look as if the market 
must be overstocked and as if paper might 
be cheaper. On the contrary, these dis- 
tressed manufacturers announce that ‘‘an 
increase of two cents a pound for paper 
seems extremely probable.” We should say 
this means itis certain. These same manu- 
facturers have been doing great work in 
Australia of late. They are boldly meeting 
English competition in that country and 
crushing it out. But in their own land 
they would be ruined were it not for the 
duty of 25 per cent. by which their product 
is protected. In Australia they put their 
pricesdown. At home they put them up, 
and it is the duty which enables them to do 
so. All this throws light upon the assertion 
of the Democratic platform that ‘‘ Repub- 
lican protection is a fraud.” 





The failure of the attempt to hold the 
South Portland for violation of the neutral- 
ity laws, in having shipped a cargo of 
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arms, presumably for use in the Vene- 
zuelan civil war, was foredoomed. There 
was not a particle of evidence that the 
steamer was fitted out asa cruiser, or that 
she was to carry an expeditionary force. 
She was engaged in nothing but a commer- 
cial transaction, so far as our Government 
had a right to judge. As Prof. Woolsey 
recently said, and as the courts decided in 
the Jtata case to the confusion of the 
self-made jurists at Washington, itis ‘‘law- 
ful for our merchants to sell arms to all 
the world, at peace orat war.’’ Bulmaceda 
had his rights of capture of contraband 
articles in the Jtatu, and the Venezuelan 
Government, in like manner, could have 
intercepted the South Portland, if sailing 
toa Venezuelan port, and forcibly taken 
off the munitions of war found on her. 
But to hold her in New York harbor on 
the ground of shipping arms was a 
proceeding which, as the event shows, 
could not be sanctioned by law. 


It is so seldom that courts exercise any 
proper degree of discrimination in regard 
to naturalizing foreigners that it is a great 
satisfaction to find judges who show some 
sense of their duty in the matter. While 
Judge Gildersleeve of the Superior Court 
issued final papers on Thursday last to 154 
applicants, Judge Giegerich of the Court 
of Common Pleas, sitting more hours, ad- 
mitted only fifty and rejected eighteen. 
Judge Pryor is still more rigorous, anda 
few days ago accepted only about 10 per 
cent. of the applicants who appeared 
before him. Indeed, the attachés of this 
court say that an applicant for citizenship 
has to pass ‘‘a regular civil-service exami- 
nation,” five minutes at least being de- 
voted to an investigation of his fitness for 
citizenship. The judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas are of opinion that a man 
cannot be attached to the principles of the 
Constitution unless he displays some ac- 
quaintance with those principles, nor can 
he be well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the country if he be an Anar- 
chist; and the ‘‘civil-service examina- 
tion” is intended to satisfy them upon 
these points. This is the course which 
ought to be pursued by all judges who 
have the power to make citizens of aliens, 
and it is a reproach to our courts that the 
policy of Judges Pryor and Giegerich 
should attract 
novelty. 


attention by its very 


The only fear of cholera now remaining 
in the newspapers of this city seems to be 
a fear that they cannot reverse them- 
selves on the subject fast enough. It is 
safe to say that if they were now follow- 
ing the methods they adopted one month 
ago, we should now be, to judge by their 
**scare” headlines, in the midst of a 
dreadful epidemic. At that time ‘Is It 
Cholera ?” or ‘‘Is Cholera Here Y” was the 
usual heading for every reported case of 
cramps; but now we have had ac- 
tual cases to the number of a dozen or 
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so, and yet they are all brushed aside 
as merely ‘‘suspicious cases,” ‘‘ probably 
not cholera.” Commercial motives have 
doubtless been stronger than shame in 
leading to this change, but we believe that 
shame has had something to do with it. 
The actual demonstration that cholera can 
be sporadic in this city without being al 
lowed to become epidemic, makes the in 
sensate shrieking and pitiable cowardice of 
last month seem so absurd and contempti- 
ble that we do not wonder that those who 
were foremost in it are now saying 
‘*Cholera? We never heard of it. Any- 
how, it’s nothing to be afraid of.” 


Nothing is more curious in the home 
rule controversy than the extent to which 
it is carried on by English statesmen in the 
columns of American periodicals. The 
Duke of Argyll has just drawn out Mr. 
Gladstone in the pages of the North Ameri 
can Review, and now, we are told, Mr 
Balfour is to follow Mr. 
We presume that about a dozen articles 


Gladstohe. 


in all have appeared in American re 
views from Englishmen prominent in pub 
lic atfairs on this Irish question. Their 
object in carrying on the debate here is 
hard to see. American opinion cannot 
possibly settle the matter, and, if it could, 
there would be great difficulty in finding 
out what American opinion on it is, in 
spite of Mr. Chauncey Depew’s attempt 
to give Mr. Gladstone the exact figures of 
the American vote on it, if such a vote 
could be taken. Then, as everybody 
knows, the interest felt in the subject in 
this country, except as a question of Eng 
lish polities, by anybody except the Irish, 
is very small. Moreover, there is no ques 
tion now before the world which requires 
so much knowledge of the facts of Irish 
political and economic history for even 
a slight comprehension of it, and we doubt 
if one hundred Americans all! told possess 
any such knowledge or would take the 
trouble to acquire it. 


The opinion of most Americans about 
home rule in other countries is that 
home rule is good for those who can 
secure it, on the principle laid down by 
George LL.,that every man was fit for any 
office he could get. But no American 
holds the doctrine, which underlies near 
ly allthe addresses made to the American 
public by English opponents of Irish 
home rule, that home rule is some- 
thing in the nature of a Sunday-school 
prize, only to be given to good boys 
When they show us that the Irish are 
wicked people, or anyhow not ‘‘nice ” 
or agreeable, they think they have proved 
their case, whereas they simply make it 
ridiculous’ Yet this is about all the Duke 
of Argyll has to say, and will probably be 
the gist of what Mr. Balfour is going to 
say by and by. The rest of the world 
has, however, got far past this kinder- 
garten view of politics. The world, 
happily or unhappily, has ceased to be 





governed, if it ever was governed, by 
men, who 
The old 
Liberal view, which has been applied by 


truly good and gentlemanly 
never would abuse their power 


Englishmen of all parties to every coun 
try except Ireland, is that home rule is a 
cure for bad behavior, and not a reward 
for good behavior. The expectation in 
England that Mr. Gladstone was going to 
reveal his home-rule plan in detail first to 
the American public has, we are glad to 
say, been disappointed, for anything of 
the sort would have been absurd as well 
as undignitied 


Le Temps complains that during August 
the customs receipts in France fell not 
only below the amount estimated in the 
budget, but below those of August, 189! 
The deticiency below the budget estimate 
is more than 7,000 francs, and it is 
2,000,000 francs as compared with the re 
ceipts in the corresponding month of the 
previous vear, A higher tariff has ther 
fore produced a smaller revenue, and 
the difference must be made up by in 
creased taxation, which will not be paid 
by the foreigner. The termination of 
the commercial treaties, if carried out, 
must result in increasing the cost of many 
of the raw materials required by French 
industries and thereby diminish their pro 
ductiveness After a severe struggle the 
protectionists were defeated in the at 
tempt to impose higher duties upon some 
of the most essential of these materials, 
but they threaten to overthrow the Gov 
ernment upon this issue The results of 
the new tariff, however, are not such as to 
recommend their plan to public favor. 


It is reported in Madrid that the Spa- 
nish Prime Minister is about to take a leaf 
out of French experience, and request the 
Pope to enjoin upon all the Spanish epis- 
copate frank and full recognition of the 
boy king, Alfonso XTIL, as the only and 
legitimate heir to the throne. If such 
airections from Rome should be given to 
the Spanish bishops, it would be as bit 
ter a pill to some of them as 
to many of the French episcopate the 
Pope’s commands to submit to the Re- 
public. The Carlist agitation has had a 
large part of its strength in the support of 
some of the stoutest Churchmen in Spain. 


were 


Limited as it is to day, it is strongest where 
the Church 1s most absolute and unites its 
royal claims with the most extreme ultra- 
montane pretensions of the Church. It 
would certainly be a great stroke for the 
pacification of Spain if Canovas could in- 
duce the Holy See to intervene and deprive 
Carlism of all ecclesiastical sanction. Don 
Carlos is such a devout son of the Church, 
and has always been so profuse in his ex- 
pressions of loyalty to Rome, that, though 
he might seem to have put himself be- 
yond danger of having his claims 
disowned by the Pope, he would have no 
resort left if the Pope's ecclesiastical sup- 





port were to be withdrawn. 
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CHANGED CONDUCT OF FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS. 
THE Administration has now two impor- 
tant foreign complications on hand—the 
controversy with Canada over the canal 
tolls, and the negotiations with Venezuela 
over the denial of the right of asylum in 
an American merchant ship in the harbor 
of Puerto Cabello. No one can have fail- 
ed to notice the great gain in sobriety and 
dignity which has marked the handling 
of both these cases by the State Depart- 
ment, compared with the methods follow- 
ed last fall and winter at the time of the 
Chilian imbroglio. There is a perceptible 
improvement in the tone of the official 
papers relating to these disputes, and also 
in the personal utterances of the officials 
of our Government who have to do with 
them; but the greatest gain of all is in the 
unofficial and newspaper conduct of for- 
eign affairs. Eight months ago we had 
to deal not alone with State papers and 
public debate, but with a great mass of 
“inspired” utterances in the pres3, and 
interviews with persons ‘‘enjoying the 
confidence of the President,” in all of 
which the attempt was made to rouse a 
warlike spirit in the country, to give the 
impression that the Chief Magistrate was 
in a state of highly inflamed patriotism, 
and that the army and navy were fairly 
aching to get a chance to blow somebody 
to pieces. 

We are very glad to record the passing 
away of all this. Both the President and 
the new Secretary of State have been 
very quiet and free from hectoring in their 
ofticial correspondence with the Canadian 
Government, and have either denied them- 
selves entirely to reporters who sought 
their opinions on the subject, or have con- 
tented themselves with regretting the 
difficulty and hoping for its speedy adjust- 
ment. And in the Venezuela affair they 
have so far refrained from any of that 
frothing and being ‘‘deeply affected” 
and ‘striking the Cabinet table with his 
clenched fist,” which were too common in 
all the weeks when a war with Chili was 
talked of. But such changes in the spirit 
of dealing with the foreign relations of the 
country do not come about without ade- 
quate causes, and it is worth while inquiring 
intothem. Why is it that when an Ame- 
rican seaman is killed in Genoa in 1892, 
and the killing is explicitly stated to have 
been due to hostility to the uniform of the 
United States which he wore, the event 
should pass almost unnoticed, whereas, 
when a similar occurrence took place in 
Valparaiso in 1891, the country was kept 
for weeks in uncertainty whether it was 
not to be hurried into a bloody war? 

The first and most obvious reason for 
the changed spirit is the fact that the 
foreign policy of a year ago was so evi- 
dently unpopular and politically: futile. 
Everything that could be done to kindle a 
war sentiment in the country was done, 
and the result was an absolute failure to 
kindle any whatever. The patriotic note 
was yalorously ‘sounded in Washington, 





and the President carefully listened for 
the response of the country, but the only 
response he got was a distinct rebuke. 
The religious press was unanimous in dis- 
approving the talk of war, and all the 
secular press that is not professionally 
blatherskite and pugilistic took the same 
position. A similar tone was held by busi- 
ness corporations and commercial bodies. 
In fact, there was never a more signal de- 
monstration of the truth thata “brilliant” 
and ‘‘aggressive” foreign policy, leading 
directly to international disputes and prob- 
able war, is the most unpopular of all 
things in this country. It is not strange, 
then, that there has been no desire on the 
part of the Administration to repeat an 
experiment which turned out so disas- 
trously every way. 

But we do not believe that a fair ac- 
count of the change under notice can be 
given without referring to the retirement 
from political life of the man who first 
gave the Republican party the idea that 
there were votes for it in a pushing and 
overbearing foreign policy. This was one 
of the shifts to which Mr. Blaine’s fertile 
mind resorted in order to make good to 
his party the defections with which it was 
threatened by his candidacy. The ap- 
pearauce of the ‘Blaine Irishman” in 
American politics marked the beginnings of 
the theory that votes lost by moral deca- 
dence and surrender to monopolists at home 
could be made up for by striking a heroic 
attitude in all our foreign relations. And 
the undoubted fact that Mr. Blaine did in 
a measure succeed in his schemes, although 
as a whole they miserably failed, has had 
a malign influence on his party ever since. 
It has been continually on the watch for 
some brilliant diversion by which it might 
somehow get around the good sense of the 
people, and no diversion has been more in 
favor than that of glory gained through 
overriding some foreign nation. But when 
put to the decisive test in the Chilian busi- 
ness, the theory did not work at all. The 
‘Blaine Irishman” has accompanied the 
author of his being to political retirement. 
The advent of a quiet gentleman into 
the State Department, and the return 
to the recognized proprieties of diplo- 
matic methods, have been the natural 
result. 

Upon it the country has every reason to 
congratulate itself. If we have any ‘‘des- 
tiny” at all, or any ‘‘ place among the na- 
tions of the earth ” to be jealous over, it is 
the destiny and the honor of working out 
in peace the industrial and social problems 
that are toking on such vast proportions 
in ourland. Asa fighting nation we have 
nothing to teach the world, and the 
search for glory and aggrandizement 
abroad can make us only offensive and ri- 
diculous. What the world looks to the 
United States to do, is to demonstrate the 
possibility of maintaining under demo- 
cratic institutions a stable government 
without endangering individual liberty; 
and anything that stands in the way of 
that, be it a jingo foreign policy or a mo- 





nopolistic tariff, ought to be got rid of as 
speedily as possible. 


BISHOP FOTTER ON SUNDAY OPENING. 
THE article which Bishop Potter has con- 
tributed to the October Forum on ‘‘Sun- 
day and the Columbian Exposition ” will 
reopen the discussion of this question, 
temporarily discontinued with the action 
of Congress a few weeks ago in making 
national aid contingent upon the closing 
of the gates on Sunday. Such a reopen- 
ing is on all grounds most desirable, for 
there is a strong feeling among thoughtful 
people that the decision of Congress did 
not represent ‘the sober second thought” 
of the nation. 

Bishop Potter points out that the insti- 
tution of Sunday as we have it in America 
consists of two things—the institution it- 
self and ‘‘its modern accretions,” by 
which latter pbrase he means ‘‘all that 
Sunday has taken on of more precise and 
more austere restriction in connection 
with the Puritan movement, whether in 
England or in America.” The Bishop 
draws this striking contrast between Sun- 
day as it was established by the Founder 
of Christianity and maintained for some 
centuries, and the Sabbath introduced by 
the Puritans: 


‘*There can be litt'e doubt that while the 
Christian First Day, or Sunday, took over 
from the Sabbath its venerab.e conception ot a 
rest day, with ic scarcely less venerabie tra- 
ditions of reigious worship, it dismissed on 
the one hand that earlier strictness that wou!d 
not on ‘he Sabbath day puil an ox or an ass 
from the pit into which tiey bad fallen, nor 
pluck an ear of corn even to satisfy the most 
urgent demands of hunger, while, on the 
other, it imported into the day an element 
of gladness and festivity which made the 
Sunday of primitive Christianity in many 
res;ects not urlike our own Christmas or 
Thanksgiving Day. What we who are native 
to America are most of ali familiar with— 
its asceticism of domestic usage, its absolute 
prohibition not merely of amusement, but of 
recreation (the two are very different things) 
on Sunday, its dreary denial even of innocent 
occupations, its stern rebuke of the gayety and 
mirthfulness of children, its hard constriction 
of the domestic affections and of neighborly 
courtesies—by none of these characteristics 
were the Sundays of the first Christian centuries 
dis inguished. A true picture of them may! by 
anticipation be found in the pazes of the New 
Testament itself, where Christ is found on one 
Sabbath day healing a paralytic, much to the 
disgust of a ruler of the synagogue, who 
roundly denounces him; or on another dining 
with a Pharisee and making this kindly inter- 
course the means of the loftiest teaching, thus 
expressively proclaiming that humaner law 
which was to govern men henceforth in their 
observance of ali holy days, whether Sabbaths 
or Sundays.’’ 


Quite apart from the source of this law, 
Bishop Potter thinks it difficult to see how 
it could be improved. He refers to the 
attempts so often made to ‘reintroduce 
a rule of prohibitive asceticism which 
Christ, in his own person, once and for ever 
dismissed,” and the failure of all these at- 
tempts to produce ‘‘ those choicer fruits of 
conduct which have never ripened save as 
men have faced life and conquered it—have 
‘used the world as not abusing it.’”’ So it 
will be, in his opinion, whether the ques 
tion concern the observance of a day, the 
mastery of the appetites, or the enfran- 
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chisement of the will. It follows that ‘‘we 
shall get a good Sunday in America when 
men learn to recognize its meaning and 
its uses—not when we have closed all the 
doors which, if open, might help to teach 
them that lesson.” One of those doors, it 
seems to him, is the door of a library; 
another, the door of a well-arranged and 
well equipped museum; still another, the 
door of a really worthy picture gallery— 
and he shows how all such opportunities 
must exercise an enlightening, refining, 
and instructive influence. The principle 
is thus applied to the Chicago case: 


‘* And this would seem to indicate that, con- 
sistently with the scrupulous observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest, a great assemblage of 
the achievements of buman art and industry 
might wisely te made a silent schoolroom of 
the progress of human civilizat‘on. Let the 
Columbian Exposition proclaim by the hush of 
all its vavied traffic and macihinery—no wheel 
turning, no engine moving, no booth or coun- 
ter open to buyer or seller, no sign or sound 
of business through all its long avenues, and, 
better still, by its doors closed til the morn 
ing bours of every Sunday are ended—that the 
American people believe in a day of rest. But 
if there be those who would later seek its pre- 
cinc‘s to look, it may be, more c'osely at the 
handiwork of man, to study the progress of 
the race in the story of its artistic and indus- 
trial and mechanical achievements, and to re- 
cognize thus, it may easily be, in the study of 
such achievements, with Job, that ‘there isa 
spirit in man, and that the inspiration of tbe 
Almighty giveth him understanding ’—that 
certainly can be no unworthy use of some 
hours of our America’s rest day.’’ 


Moreover, the Bishop proceeds, it is not 
a question of doing the best possible thing, 
as the all-day Sunday closers seem to 
think, but of doing the best practicable 
thing; and therefore one should not leave 
out of sight the alternative if the crowds 
of idle strangers in Chicago are kept out 
of the Exposition grounds, and find the 
doors to saloons and wor-e places wide 
open. This consideration is the more im- 
portant ‘‘in view of facts that are 
abundantly well known as to the use that 
people shut out: from the Exposition made 
of their Sunday afternoons in Phi'adel 
phia.” 

There remains the argument that ‘if 
you begin to make concessions, you never 
can tell where you will stop,” and what 
the Bishop says regarding this is the more 
weighty because he confesses that the 
argument is one by which he has himself 
been greatly influenced in considering the 
question of particular relaxations of a 
stricter Sunday usage in a great city. 
He sees two answers to the proposition. 
The first is found in the question, ‘‘ Are 
the concessions demanded intrinsically 
reasonable and a just reaction from pre- 
vious over-strictness? ” 

The Bishop's second answer is, that 
‘‘what may be called the Christian theory 
of life as enunciated by Christ himself de- 
mands, most of all, as between things 


tolerable, permissible, and prohibited, what 
I may call the habit of discrimination ” 

that ‘‘it does not follow, therefore, that 
where one makes a righteous concession 
he never can tell where he will stop’ 

that ‘‘to know where to stop is, in one 
eense, of the very essence of his Christian 





liberty and responsibility.” A man need 
not wear a Quaker coat in order to observe 
a decent simplicity inthe matter of dress, 
nor take a monastic vow of celibacy or 
poverty in order to live a pure and unself- 
ish life. He must deal with every ques 
tion that arises—the Sunday question of 
course included—according to the dictates 
of an enlightened judgment and con- 
science. This, then, is the conclusion of 
the whole matter: 


‘* He has not suddenly become a godless and 
protane person because he differs with other 
equally honest and conscientious people about 
Sunday, or because he holds that there are in- 
herited views as to the observance of that day 
which cannot by any process of ingenuity be 
read into the pages of the New Testament nor in 
to any canon by which Christendom is bound 
either in its interpretation of that book or of the 
Lord's Day. ‘Those inherited views, however 
dear to some of us, have justso much weight as 
can be gained for them from the study of the his- 
tory of the origin and institution of the Christian 
Sunday—and no more. And if such a study 
makes p!ain to us the value of theday of rest, 
of worship, and no less of a cheerful and man 
ly exercise of our Coristian liberty in things 
indifferent in the observance of such a day, we 
may Wisely consider whethera Sunday wisely 
guarded tor such uses is not the best Sunday, 
alike for Exposition times and for all times.”’ 


The source of this deliverance, the force 
the ad 
which characterizes it 
must give it great weight. It is not too 


of its arguments, and, above all 
mirable — spirit 
much to hope that it may lead to general 
revision of views and achange of attitude 
in many cases. The misfortune of the de 
‘Matt’ 
Quay’s appearance as the successful cham 
pion of the Puritan Sabbath in Congress 
was the fact that the opposition to Sunday 
‘worked up’ 
triously by some zealous fanatics, while its 


sultory discussion which ended in 


opening was most indus 
friends made no really etfective attempt 
to present their side of the case. There is 
a more intelligent 
public sentiment which will sustain Con 


still time to develop 


gress in reversing next winter its ill- judged 
action at the last session. 


MR. MORLEY’S TROUBLE. 


THE taunt against Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberals which produced most effect 
in the debate which closed the existence 
of the Salisbury Ministry, was Mr. Bal 
fours warning to Mr. John Morley that 
he would not be able to govern Ireland 
without the aid of the Coercion Act—that 
is, Without the use of extraordinary and ar 
bitrary police powers. There were two rea 
sons why this sent a little tremor through 
the Liberal ranks One was the knowledge 
that the Irish irreconcilables, or ** Parnell- 
ites,” led by Mr. John Redmond, and con- 
taining probably all the turbulent element 
of the population, including whatever re- 
mained of the old Fenians, were not weil af- 
fected towards the Gladstone Ministry. Mr. 
Redmond did not on their behalf promise 
any very faithful support, and it was 
feared that if this element were let loose 
as the winter approached, and began a 
course of ‘‘ outrages,” they would plunge 
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have been called common knowledge, that 
nearly all the Irish landlords had aided 
Mr. Balfour to the utmost extent of their 
power in making the coercive policy seem 


a success, by refraining from pressure on 
tenants in arrear, and by the almost total 
abandonment of evictions for non-pay 
ment of rent. The result was, that Mr 
Balfour was able to prepare for the 
general election by announcing that Ire- 
land under his system was at last 
perfectly peaceful, or, as he boasted on the 
stump, that ‘‘they [the Tory Ministry] had 
at least shown that they knew how to 
Ireland.” His defiance to Mr 
Morley in the debate, therefore, was so 
pointed as to have almost the air of a 
promise to make trouble for him, and it 
was so treated by Mr. T. P 
(better known as Pay,” on ac- 
count of the richness of his brogue’, 


govern 


O'Connor 
* Tay 
who 
followed him in a powerful speech 

These fears were felt by the bulk of the 
Irish members more seriously than by the 
English Liberals, and the former have, 
therefore, been straining every nerve since 
the election to conciliate the anti Parnell 
ites and keep them quiet, and apparently 
with a considerable measure of success 
But no influence can be brought to bear 
on the landlords to induce them to refrain 
from exercising their rights in the most 
extreme form, and the latest news is that 
they are preparing. as politicians would 
say here, to “‘put Morley in a hole,” by 
taking out writs of ejectment on a great 
scale. If these evictions are carried out, 
Mr. Morley will have to lend the po- 
lice and troops to assist the Sheriff; and 
even if there should be no resistance, he 
will be held responsible in Lrish eyes, and in 
English Radical eves, too, for some of 
those clearances of population off the soil 
on a great scale which no other country 
in Europe has ever witnessed, and which, 
as Lord Russell remarked fifty years ago, 
are one of the greatest scandals of both 
English and Irish history 

Mr. Morley is likely to have trouble 
enough without this, in dealing with what 
has been known during the discussions of 
the last few years as the case of ‘‘the 
evicted tenants "—that is, of the tenants 
who, under the ‘Plan of Campaign,” 
refused to pay more than a certain 
amount of rent to their landlords, and, 
when it was refused, turned it over to 
the Treasurer of the National League. A 
great many of these men were consequent- 
ly evicted, and since then the great bulk 
of the farms thus vacated have been 
lying idle, few or none having the 
courage to take them in the teeth of 
popular hostility. Whether the original 
tenants were fools or knaves is not now 
a matter of practical importance. They 
generally acknowledge their error, but 
they have no money to pay up their 
arrears of rent, although they are very 
eager to reoccupy their farms. In any 
other country than Ireland a compro- 





Mr. Morley into terrible embarrassment. 
The other was the knowledge, which might 


mise of some kind would ere now have 


been effected, but in Irish politics every- 
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body would sooner lose money than an op- 
portunity of making the other side smart. 
Accordingly, one of the great joys of 
the landlords and the English Tory 
politicians during the past five years 
has been the exhibition of the evicted 
tenants as the victims of home-rule folly 
and wickedness, whom it would be almost 
a sin to restore. At last the tenants, 
in despair, got into the way of believ- 
ing that, when Gladstone came back to 
power, he would in some manner reinstate 
them; but when he was pressed on 
this point on coming into office, all 
he could say, of course, was that he 
hoped, in the course of the winter, that 
some means would be found of bringing 
the landlords and them to terms. This 
was the language of a humane and ra- 
tional man, but it was received by his ene- 
mies with a howl of delight, as showing 
that on this point he had no fixed policy, 
and that in this matter at least there 
would be found plenty of material for 
harassing him. 

Everything now depends on the abili- 
ty of the Irish leaders to control the 
people when exposed to various forms 
of legal provocation. Whether this abili- 
ty exists, time only can show. Should 
there be an outbreak of agrarian disturb- 
ance which would compel Mr. Morley to 
use any of the weapons of his predecessor 
for the restoration of order, it would 
give the Ministry, by the time Parlia- 
ment met, a very serious blow. If it 
be asked why, after the establishment 
of judicial rents—that is, rents fixed by 
judicial appraisers—these rent difficulties 
should keep constantly recurring when- 
ever there is a bad season, the answer is 
that hardly any Irish land is really capa- 
ble of paying rent at all, any more than 
land in New England or along the Hud- 
son River, after leaving the tiller of the 
soil a decent living; and that all Irish 
rents, even ‘judicial rents,” are fixed 
under traditions concerning the tenant’s 
standard of living to which the latter are 
less and less willing to submit. 








NOVELISTS AND DRAMATISTS. 


THe theatrical dry season in London has 
been enlivened by a discussion of the rela- 
tions of writers of fiction to the drama. 
One morning paper set about drawing 
from a number of well-known novelists 
their opinions on the general question, 
and also their explanation of the fact that 
they had never themselves attempted a 
play. Mr. William Archer, the dramatic 
critic, had gone on record with the opinion 
that novelists not only might be, but ought 
to be, playwrights as well; as he expressed 
it: ‘They owe it to themselves and to 
literature to make some essay at any rate 
in dramatic form.” He had pointed out, too, 
how marked was the contrast between the 
practice of the English and the Continent- 
al novelists in this respect. Nearly all the 
more famous French novelists have writ- 
ten for the stage. Even in Spain, where 





dramatic writing has been held as a pro- 
fession by itself more rigidly perhaps than 
anywhere else, the French example has 
begun to tell, and the veteran novelist, 
Galdés, has only this year produced his 
first play. In Mr. Archer’s mind, it is 
within the power of English novelists to 
rescue the stage from the inanities to 
which he thinks it is almost wholly given 
over, and hence it is something like a call 
to duty that he addresses to them. 

Their replies, however, so far as they 
have been made public, are not very en- 
couraging. Mr. Hardy thinks he will stick 
to the novel as the best means of getting 
his ideas before the people, inasmuch as, 
in his opinion, ‘‘ the novel affords scope for 
getting nearer to the heart and meaning 
of things than does the play.” He has es- 
pecially in mind ‘‘the play as nowadays 
conditioned, where parts have to be mould- 
ed to actors, not actors to parts.” A truly 
original play he thinks no manager would 
take the risk of bringing out. He also would 
object to submitting himself to ‘‘ the exi- 
gencies of scene-building,” which demand 
that scenes should be ‘‘arranged in a con- 
strained and arbitrary fashion, although 
spectators are absolutely indifferent to or- 
der and succession provided they can have 
set before them a developing thread of in- 
terest.” Mr. W. E. Norris, who modestly 
claims to speak only for the ‘‘smaller fry,” 
puts the case as follows: 

‘*Why should we, who assuredly are not 
men of genius, and who therefore cannot hope 
to tramp.e an opposing host of difficulties un- 
der foot, expose ourselves not so much to the 
danger as to the certainty of afiasco? Let it, 
for the sake of argument, be boldly assumed 
that we could, if we chose, produce comedies 
about equal in merit to the novels which we 
have written, and which have found accept- 
ance with a portion of the novel-reading pub- 
lic. Well, in Paris there would be a chance 
for us. In Paris our piece—the piece as we 
had written it—would be faithfully rend red, 
and our audience would no more think of 
demanding from it what was neither 
in it nor intended to be in it than of 
searching for peaches in a strawberry bed. 
In Paris such a play, for instance, as ‘ L’ Ami 
Fritz,’ a play in which there is absolutely no 
dramatic incident or situation whatsoever, is 
not only to'erated, but appreciated. But can 
it be pretended that London would put up 
with delineations of character, with little 
genre pictures of contemporary life, or gentle 
satires upon contemporary manners and 
morals??? 

Other novelists whose views were sought 
objected to the stilted style demanded in 
dramatic writing and the constant neces- 
sity for making “ points,” and some dwelt 
upon the inherent distinctions, as they 
conceived them, between the novelist’s 
art and that of the dramatist. The New 
York theatre-going public has just now 
an opportunity to witness a practical de- 
monstration of the difficulty of turning a 
novel into a drama. The dramatiza- 
tion of ‘ The Scarlet Letter,’ it seems agreed 
on all hands, presents an entirely in- 
adequate idea of the real dramatic move- 
ment of the original. This, of course, 
makes against the adaptation only, and 
does not necessarily argue against Haw- 
thorne’s power to have written a play, in- 
stead of a romance, in the first instance. 
But who that reflects how great a part of 





the effect of his book depends upon the 
subtle suggestion of his description, will 
believe that it could all have been put into 
the dialogue and action to which dramatic 
writing is restricted ? 

Hawthorne, it is true, is by his peculiar 
genius an extreme case, and so not a fair 
test of the kinship of fiction with the dra- 
ma. But there are real and important 
differences between the two, and between 
the powers of the men who do successful 
work in one and in the other. To speak 
only of a very obvious matter, what, after 
all, does ‘‘ dramatic ability ” consist in but 
a profound acquaintance with the methods 
of the stage and the limitations under 
which the ideas of a drama can be 
expressed ? That play-writing is not mere- 
ly a question of creating characters, but 
of creating them under the conditions of 
stage representation, and so requires a se- 
parate apprenticeship and mastery of a 
separate technique, is clearly perceived by 
one of the English novelists referred to 
above. He asks why, having painfully 
flogged himself up the hill of novel-writ- 
ing, he should begin over again and go 
through the *same unpleasant process in 
writing for the stage. The same truth is 
involved in Mr. Hardy’s complaints of the 
artificiality of the stage; to the practised 
dramatist the conventions of the stage 
have become second nature, and to write 
in Mr. Hardy’s fashion would be for him 
the artificial and impossible thing. 

Mr. Archer declares the modern English 
drama to be in a very bad way, and we 
suppose no one will assert that the Ameri- 
can is more fortunate. Yet we do not see 
how its elevation can be seriously hoped 
for at the hands of novelists as long as the 
professional writers for the stage are con- 
tent to goonas they do. They probably 
can gauge the public taste and manage- 
rial favor better than anybody else. 
If they perceived a general demand 
for something more worthy the name 
of literature than are the wearisome melo- 
drama and more wearisome farce that 
monopolize the theatres, they would 
doubtless try to satisfy it; the fact that 
they do not, would indicate that a novelist 
who set about elevating: the stage would 
need to be highly disinterested, as he 
would have to ignore the usual motives of 
popularity or profit. 


FETES AND CENTENARIES. 
Paris, September 12, 1892. 

DurING the summer months we are now 
passing through, home politics are in almost 
complete abeyance: Deputies and Senators are 
on holiday, and the Ministers, sure of not be- 
ing turned out of office on the morrow, are 
giving themselves up to the delights of their 
rural retreats. The profound calm bas no- 
thing to Gisturb it apart from the festivities of 
several kinds that are succeeding each other— 
official visit of the President of the Republic, 
with its necessary accessories, reviews, fire- 
works, distributions of decorations; and cele- 
bration of centenaries of various events be- 
longing to the first Revolution. Though, to tel 
the truth, none of these manifestations has 
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any direct political import, they are none the 
less interesting to observe, as revea’ing symp- 
toms and tendencies worthy of note. 

It isan old reproach against the French that 
they are the most frivolous feopie on the face 
of the earth. The accusation is doubtless ex- 
aggerated. It is certain, however, that our 
fellow-countrymen have a most pronounced 
taste for anything in the way of fétes, demon- 
stratious, and official and pompous manifesta- 
tions. If they are, as their votes seem to im- 
ply, sincerely attached to the Republic, they 
certainly have no desire for the severe, austere 
Republic that certain revolutionists acclaim. 
Their ideal would rather appear to be a re- 
public surrounded with ali the pomp and pa- 
rade of a monarchy. No doubt a minor, but 
yet a real, cause of the popularity of Gen. 
Boulanger was the legendary black horse on 
which he was wont to caracole, and his gay 

‘uniform, which, in the chromolithographs tbat 
were distributed in the country places, threw 
into the shade the modest black coat of the 
President of the Republic. If M.Carnot en- 
joys throughout the country a popularity that 
M.Grévy never acquired, he assuredly owes it 
in a large degree to the attention he has al- 
ways bestowed on the representative part of 
his duties—a part absolutely neglected by his 
predecessor. He has multiplied fétes anu re- 
ceptions; he inhabits during the summer what 
was formerly a royal residence; last and not 
least, he visits in succession every part of 
France, showing himself to the public from 
eight o’clock in the morning to midnight, un- 
dergoing wita exemplary patience in each 
town at which he stops the interminable re- 
ceptions of functionaries, the speeches and the 
banquets, and leaving generous offerings to all 
the charitable institutions of the neighborhood. 

The object of his last journey was, as is 
known, to visit Savoy. In reference to this 
journey rumors of all kinds were put in circu- 
lation. It was announced, for example, that 
the visit of M.Carnot to the King of Greece, 
as he passed through Aix-les-Bains, where also 
he was to see M. de Giers, would give to this 
journey a very considerable importance in re- 
spect of our relations with Russia. ‘The avowed 
reason of this journey was to be present at the 
fétes celebrated at Chambéry in honor of the 
centenary of the reunion of Savoy to France. 
It will be remembered that Savoy was first an- 
nexed under the Revolution in 1792. She re- 
turned to Pieumont in 1815, and remained in 
that connection until the campaign of Napoleon 
III. in Italy restored her to France. Such be- 
ing the facts of the case, it was ditticult to 
pass over in complete silence the date of 1561, 
and the o!! cial speeches were compelled to re- 
call it. The name, however, of Napoleon was 
mentioned by no one, and all professed to see 
in his achievement only the natural crowning 
of the work undertaken by the Revolution. 
This is a fact characteristic of a tenuency that 
one sees manifest itself more and more. 

The farther we go, the greater transforma- 
tion do we see in the rdéle attributed to the 
Revolution of 1789 and the public conception 
of it. It is no longer simply a great political 
and social movement, to be admired in c. rtain 
of its actions, to be blamed in others, and one 
whose consequences have profoundly modified 
France and Europe throughout. It is becom- 
ing the starting-point of all one can consider 
good and great. It is the unique ancestor of 
republican and democratic France. Then, in 
proportion as it is thus exalted, grows the at- 
tempt to ignore whatever has been done out- 
side of it, and outside of the Republic, wuich 
claims to be the sole outcome of it. And if in 
past centuries men are found whom the ad 
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vanced Republicans wish to honor, they are 
proclaimed, often to the great detriment of 
historic truth, forerunners of the Revolution. 
All French Republicans, it is true, do not go so 
far as this; but a fanaticism of the kind is to 
be found, more or less accentuated, in a large 
number of cases. 

One natural consequence of the tendency we 
speak of is to multiply the ceremonies com- 
mem*rative of the various events of the Revo- 
lution. In addition to the fétes of Chambéry 
which exhibit, as a matter of course, more of 
a local character, we had the celebration of 
the 10th of August; and the anniversary of 
the proclamation of the first Republic will 
be celebrated on the 22d of September by 
an ollicial féte. A certain number of alle- 
goric cars will parade the streets of Paris—the 
car of the Marseillaise, the car of the Repub- 
lic, etc. —and choirs will sing hymns compose| 
for the occasion, while persons dressed up in 
theatrical costume will exhibit in various 
places a number of appropriate scenes. What 
the effect of this masquerade will be—whether 
superb or riuiculous—we cannot beforeband 
predict. But this conception even of the féte, 
ani the commentaries of some of the newspa 
pers, are curious to remark. This “Sacred 
Car” of the Republic, this triumph of allegory, 
this mixture of the religious sentiment and the 
art of the strolling player, seems a far-off echo 
of the “Féie of the Supreme Being,” 
symbolic decoration, and of the “ Fé 
son,” celebrated in Notre Dame with the as 


with its 
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sistance of the corps de ballet from the opera. 
The anniversary of the 10th of August did 
not have any official character. The Town 
Council of Paris bad voted 200,000 francs with 
a view to its due and proper celebration, but 
the Government interposed its veto, judging, 
indeed, rightly that the anniversary of the in 
vasion of the Twileries by the people, and of 
the massacre of the Guards, ought not to be 
féted, and esteeming quite useless the celebra- 
tion of an insurrection. The manifestation, 
therefore, had a strictly private character; it 
nevertheless managed to surround itself with 
a certain lustre. Kadical and socialist com 
mittees had organized a number of reunions 
and banquets in which orators vaunted, m 
speeches more or less inflammatory, the glori 
ous day they were called together to celebrate. 
These men, who thus made the apotbeos's of a 
day of insurrection and massacre, were not, 
however, anarchists; there were among them 
good sort of folks, incapable of doing harm to 
any one—for instance, a former president of 
the Council. But then, by reason of the ten- 
dency we indicated a moment ago, the Revo- 
lution is for many Republicans a thing hence- 
forth scarcely to be discussed. In the first 
place, new legends spring up every day which 
completely change the aspect of events. Next, 
the Radicals bave now for a long time pr 
claimed that the Revolution formed an indis 
soluble whole, a compact bleck from which 
nothing could be taken away, to the extent even 
that one must necessarily come to the point of 
exalting massacres as glorious feats of arms. 
It needs to be remarked, however, that the 
great events of the Revolution are not ail fétes 
in the same sense of the word, and the choice 
made among them is at times significant. The 
10th of August is celebrated with noisy de- 
monstration, and the 4th of August—the day 
on which the clergy and the nobility in 
179 made spontaneous renouncement of their 
privileges—is passed over in silence. The sec- 
ond of these dates, which recalls an act that 
no one in France thinks at the present time 
of censuring, would shock no political party, 
while the 10th of August is to the taste only 
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of the advanced radicals. It would seem that 
in this manner of g’orifying the Revolution in 
its errors and in its crimes there is a desire to 
shock and annoy political opponents. In any 
case, if it is not intentional, the result ts the 
same. 

[here are parties in the history of the Revo- 
lution which many people cannot admire, les 
often from political conviction than from their 
manner of judging, their habit of mind, their 
moral opinions, or their family traditions. 
Mast Conservatives belong to this class, 
Many of them are certainly quite willing to 
come over unreservedly to the Republe, es 
pecially, as may be well imagine), to a re- 
public having some of the lustre of a mon- 
archy, and presided over by a chief worthy of 


respect, respected by all, and knowing how to 


set off the dignity of his office and to treat 
with the various crowned heads of Earope. 
But if the existing Republic fulfils in a mea- 
sure some of these conditions, the tendency of 
certain politicians to identify it with the 
whole of the Revolution, and the particular 
choice of anniversanes which are solemmnized 
all this is not calculated to increase and basten 
adhesions 


uite subordi- 


But such, it may be said, are q 
t? 
tl 


nate questions, and all these manifestations of 


a purely outward kind cannot bave any great 


political import That is so, and we do not 
pretend that thoy are of themselves able to 
bring about a change of the public mind. But 


with a people whose character is like ours, they 
may help to create such a change; and this is 
why it is necessary to reckon with them 
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A PLEA FOR THE DISCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTI. 
Lonpon, September 9, 18@2. 
THE advantage or drawback—which is it? 
of going inte retreat for a while in a little 
French provincial town, is the ease with which 


you lose touch with the outside world. Your 


news comes to you so late that either you feel 
rested in it at all, or 
else you consider it far more seriously than 


the folly of being 





time would allow had it reached you in the 
ordinary course of events. This was the case 
with me when, inthe August Atlantic Month- 

, I read Mr. Stillman’s article on “The Re- 
vival of Art” fully a month after the average 
magazine-reader had forgotten it. Perhaps 
it appealed to me the more because it fitted 
in so admirably with the train of thought 
which recent experiences in Paris had started. 
As far as I can gather, the main facts Mr. 
Stillman desires to point out are that the 
world to-day does not want art, and that the 
present theory of art education is all wrong. 
I have already, in writing about this year’s 
Salons, referred to the former of these facts 
as an explanation of the deplorable tendency 
of contemporary painters to resort to any 
trick or meretricious effect in order to catch 
the public’s eye. No one can know anything 
of artist life in Paris, of the common talk and 
gossip of the studios and schools, without be- 
ing brought face to face with the truth that 
much of the vaunted art education, supposed 
to be had in perfection in that capital, is @ 
humbug. Mr. Stillman was chiefly concerned 
with the latter-day theory of teaching; in de- 
tail I disagree as often as | agree with him. 
But 1 am not writing to confute his argu- 
ments, especially as I find that the present de- 
gradation of art—you can call it by no other 
name—is due chiefly to other causes; causes 
which it is high time for the sentimentalists 
who pose as ait patrons, to recognize. The art- 
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ist cannot be destroyed by theory; but the 
mod rn practice of education can flood and is 
flooding the world with painters and sculptors, 
illustrators and designers, who were meant by 
nature to sell sugar or tape over a counter, or 
to run up endless columns of figures at an ac- 
countant’s desk, ‘The philosopher may go on 
theorizing for ever and no great harm be done; 
but our new and benevolent system of practi- 
cal education threatens to make the art of the 
twentieth century a Jaughing-stock for all time. 


It is not many years since a variety of rea- 
sons—it is not worth while to discuss them 
here—brought about that renascence over 
which so much “yearnestness” has been ex- 
pended, ‘he old anti-macassar went out and 
“art muslin” came in; the reign of bric-d-brac 
was inaugurated; and the preacher, lay or 
clerical, welcomed art as a factor in the re- 
generation of the human species and the on- 
ward march of civilization. All this might 
have been simply amusing if converts to the 
new creed had not looked upon it as their ap- 
pointed mission to create artists. Mr. Still- 
man hits the nail upon the head when he 
speaks of the “ignorant and substantially su- 
perstitious respect, often amounting to reve- 
rence, for the artist,” and of the religious 
fervor with which his patrons encouraged him. 
For them he replaced the wicked heathen of 
the East and the cannibal of the jungle. They 
devoted themselves to making artists where of 
old they had made Christians; this was all the 
difference. Now the worst of it was that while 
the elect were busy reviving art, the report was 
spread abroad that there was no easier way to 
turn an honest penny than to contribute work 
to this revival; the poor schcolma’am, by beat- 
ing brass or painting menus in her leisure mo- 
ments, could eke out sumptuously her modest 
income; the full-fledged artist could hore to 
rival the speculatcr in stocks in the princely 
measure of his profits, There was a fair 
. amount of truth in this report. The art-wor- 
shippers, with all the zeal of converts, fell 
down indiscriminately before everything “done 
by hand,” as promptly as the children of Is- 
rae] before the golden calf; popular painters 
could ask any sum for their pictures with the 
certainty of getting it. ‘lhis phase, however, 
could not last. When the millions took to do- 
ing things by hand, then art patrons began to 
look for those which were artistically done; 
when the thousands took to painting pictures, 
then only the exceptions could afford not to 
be dependent for popularity on their prices, 
At this juncture it probably occurred to the 
creators of art, the would-be Medici of the 
nineteenth century, that the training given to 
artists and the uncongenial influences to which 
they were exposed must be hindrances, For 
if, despite all that was being written or said 
about art, they proved themselves no greater 
than artists torn in the Dark Ages, it could 
only be because opportunity had not been pro- 
vided them for the full development of their 
powers, Right and left schools of design, usu- 
ally modelled after South Kensington, were 
established; students, supported by private 
patrons or pullic bodies, were despatched 
to Paris, with the result that never have 
there been so many professional artists (I 
say nothirg of the legion of amateurs) as 
to-day, never so much bad work turned out. 
And now comes the inevitable crisis: on the 
one hand, a public whose art enthusiasm is 
fast evaporating; on the other, a vast army 
of art students to whose numbers the thoughbt- 
less rich American, for his own gloritication, 
s continually adding. For this crisis the the- 
ory ot education is far less responsible than 








the practice. It is easy to show wherein part 
of the evil lies, and a little plain talk on a sub- 
ject too often shrouded in sentiment may 
help to clear the air. 

That in leading schools the methods are at 
fault there can be no doubt. South Kensing- 
ton, as I say, has been the model for many an 
English and American school, and yet the 
failure of South Kensington is proverbial. 
Manufacturers still cry in vain for good de- 
signs; the artists who owe their inspiration to 
its classes can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Only the other day, one of the official 
Government Examiners told me that among 
eighteen hundred students whose designs were 
submitted to him, but one showed signs of in- 
dividuality or even the least understanding of 
what was expected of him. But the root of 
the evil goes deeper still, Artists cannot be 
created. A far healthier state of affairs would 
result from the discouragement than from this 
form of the encouragement of art. South 
Kensington has not so far manufactured good 
designers and decorators, but in its many pro- 
vincial branches the post of the master de- 
pends largely, I am assured, upon the number 
of students he can muster, though the best ser- 
vice he could render to his country would be 
to reduce rather than to increase their ranks. 
However, it is in Paris, because Paris has the 
reputation of being the centre of art, that this 
absurd system of encouragement reaches the 
very lowest stage of demoralization. 


One hears much about the advantage of liv- 
ing in an art atmosphere, of the stimulus and 
facilities to be had by.working in the Paris 
ateliers, being in the midst of French artists, 
studying the Uld Masters, and so on. Ard 
now, what is the truth? why mince matters? 
In the facilities which I know are not indis- 
pensable to the production of good work, but 
which are great aids to it—in light and space 
and general comfort—Julian’s and Colarossi’s, 
where our students mostly flock, cannot be 
compared to our schools at home. This would 
be a minor loss if the gain outbalanced it. 
The stimulus, I suppose, is thought to come 
from the visit of this or that French master, 
but what personal interest does he really take 
in countless pupils whose language he cannot 
speak, save, now and then, when he recognizes 
the promise of genius in drawing or study? It 
is out of all reason that, simply because he 
makes the rounds of the studio, he isa genuine 
influence in it. And outside of the studio, how 
many of the students see or know him? If 
they did, how many would understand him or 
be able to talk with him? Indeed, once work 
is put away for the day, the American might 
as well be back at home in New York or 
Chicago. He lives in a little colony of his fel- 
low-countrymen and Englishmen, and into 
their quarters, whether in Montparnasse or 
Montmartre, Frenchmen seldom penetrate; a 
French word is seldom heard in them. And 
his haunts there he rarely leaves, unless, per- 
haps, for the parlor of the rich American in 
the Champs-Elysées. Probably in the old days 
when English and American students were 
few, they may really have seen something of 
French artists, have lived in the French art 
world. But there are too many of them now. 
They have made a world of their own, and in 
it they remain so entirely and so securely 
that, ten to one, they can tell you less than 
you know yourself of art in France. The art- 
ist, though fresh from New York, if he cares 
is better posted as to movements and schools 
and revolutions in Paris than the student who 
has been at Julian’s fora year. Aud as for 
the Old Masters, how often has he time to go 





to the Louvre to study them? And when he 
does manage it, what do the Old Masters mean 
to him? I know an artist of years and discre- 
tion and sound principles, who, after a first 
visit to Italy, declared, in the terse speech of 
the studio, that all the old work there was 
“rot.” If this be the first impression of the 
average painter of experience, what can be 
expected of the callow fledgling who has never 
seen an Old Master before? Besides, the truth 
is, Paris offers too many distractions. I am 
no prude; the Bohemia of Miirger and his 
friends does not terrify me out of all common 
sense. But I realize that for the American, 
used at home to utterly different conditions of 
life, oftener than not the influence to which 
he is exposed means ruin—artistic as well as 
moral. There are certain forms of vice fos- 
tered—not necessarily—by the atelier life, 
which eat away the very foundation of intel- 
lectual and industrial effort, and send the stu- 
dent home not an artistic wonder, but a moral 
wreck, These are things to which in polite 
society one does not refer, but when the 
mania for sending youths to Paris to study art 
has attained its present proportions, politeness 
may profitably be dispensed with. 

I do not mean to ray that it is useless for 
students to go to Paris. For the man who has 
it in him to work, for the man who has already 
learned what can be Jearned in the schools at 
home, for the man who is an artist, the art 
atmosphere of the place is as unquestionable 
as it is invaluable. He may be safely left to 
himself to prefer the world of work and in- 
dustry to the reunions in Montparnasse, to the 
dances and afternoon teas in the Champs- 
Elysées. He may be trusted to find time for 
the Luxembourg and the Louvre, and, more- 
over, to repeat his visits thither again and 
again, until he can appreciate what at first 
may have puzzled him in the old werk, startled 
him in the new. But it is the despatching of 
unfledged youths to Paris by rich men who 
establish scholarsbips or support individuals, 
and so seek to shine by reflected glory, it is 
the same course pursued by art clubs and in- 
stitutions, which is productive of so much 
harm. Paris now, in its schools, is but little 
better than Rome, but we are filling the 
French capital with our students just when 
Frenchmen are waking up to the absurdity of 
sending theirs to the Villa Medici on the 
Pincian. The “prix de Rome” has degenerated 
into the veriest mockery, as most French art- 
ists will admit. It at least has the warrant 
of tradition; but we are priding ourselves on 
the foundation of new scholarships on very 
similar lines, which, in the long run, cannot 
but prove an unmixed evil. It is but a few 
months since I received a circular from the 
founders of the latest Paris prize, and it 
seemed but typical of the prevalent folly that 
of the jury of appointment almost one-half 
were men knowing nothing of art, the otkers 
local artists—none of international, only two 
of national, reputation. 

If there is so much ready money to be spent 
upon art, if there are so many influential men 
interested in students, money and interest need 
not be wasted. I do not believe that, the 
world over, better schools, in point of construc- 
tion, could be found than many of ours. Do 
we need the proper masters? It is a want 
easily supplied. Bring them from Paris in- 
stead of bundling off our students to them 
there. I doubt if, now the hard times have 
come, there is a French painter of note (ex- 
cept Puvis de Chavannes, Monet, and one or 
two others, perhaps) who would not, for a 
good salary and the promise of commissions, 
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be willing to teach in an American town for 
six or seven months of the year. Let Paris lose 
alittle of its artisticand Bohemian glamor, let 
the hard work be done at home, and I think 
before long the weeding-out process would be- 
gin of itself; fewer men would go in for art, 
and ouly artists already trained would find 
their way to the galeries and studios on the 
Seine. In a late number of the North Ameri- 
can Review, Mr. Crosby, in recommending 
Florence as a residence for the art student, 
qualified his recommendation by stating that 
it applied “to the matured artist or student 
rather than to the mere pupil.” He could 
have made the same assertion with equal truth 
had he been writing of Paris. ‘Io stop the pre- 
sent flow of immature’ pupils to its studios 
would be a step in the right direction—a step 
towards that discouragement of art which 
must precede its establishment on a rational 
basis. N.N. 


Correspondence. 


THE COST OF LIVING, 
To THE EpiTor or THE NarTION: 

Sir: With their usual faculty for looking at 
but one side of a question, the Republican 
press and protectionist speakers generally are 
making mucb of conclusions drawn from Sena- 
tor Aldrich’s “Report on Retail Prices and 
Wages,” recently published by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, to the effect that, since the 
passage of the McKinley Act, wages bave in- 
creased and the cost of living decreased. 

As the report is most carefully and fairly 
prepared, there is no thought of questioning 
the accuracy of its figures; but, as the sta- 
tistician, Dr. Falkner, shows on p. 1, the re- 
duction in the relative cost of food from June, 
1889, to September 1891, is due entirely to the 
drop in sugar attendant on the removal of the 
duty on that item. In figures, the cost of all 
food necessaries was as 99.39 in 1891 to 100 in 
1889; but if sugar be omitted from the group, 
the cost in 1891 was as 102.52 to 100 in 1889. 
A comparison of the two dates is also made by 
omitting seasonable articles, the cost of which 
varied greatly; though this lessens the differ- 
ence (101.51 in 1891 to 100 in 1889), a decided 
increase is still shown. 

If it be admitted that wages bave increased 
about three-fourths of 1 per cent., as claimed, 
the report shows conclusively that the cost of 
living has advanced at a much greater rate if, 
as is obviously fair, the item sugar be omitted. 
The great fall in the price of that article on 
the removal of the tariff showed who paid the 
tax; and since the reduction in sugar is all 
that has saved the average cost of living from 
a material increase, we must conclude that 
whatever effect protection has on prices is to 
raise the cost to the consumer. President 
Harrison, in his letter of acceptance, gleefully 
claims the advantage of the protective tariff 
as proved by the report referred to. Of the 
kind of protection that makes sugar and otber 
necessaries free, let us have much more! 

Respectfully, A. G. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 19, 1892. 





THE STATE BANK OF INDIANA, 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTIon: 

Str: In the Nation for September 15, you 
take occasion to defend the piank in the Demo- 
cratic platform demanding the repeal of that 
part of the National Bank Act imposing a 


: The Nation. 


tax of 10 per cent. on the circulating-notes of 
State banks, and you point to the old State 
Bank of Indiana, with its numerous branches, 
as having been “as sound as the Bank of Eng- 
land.” Had you said “sound as a national 
bank in the matter of circulating-notes,” it 
would have been rather stronger if anything. 
The successor to this eminently safe tinancial 
institution, “The Bank of the State of Indi- 
ana,” with its numerous branches, was also 
sound, and it is not of record that any of its 
depositors suffered any loss by reason of their 
contidence in it; but some of its note-bolders 
did. Not but that its notes were always re- 
deemed at the counters of the parent bank and 
all its branches, as long as they existed; but 
after they bad ceased to transact business as 
banks, and a certain specified time had elapsed, 
the notes of its issue no longer found a redeem- 
er, except through courtesy, where some for- 
mer president or cashier would, out of per 
sonal pride, redeem the scattering offerings; 
and within the past year the writer has had 
personal knowledge of notes, issued by the 
branch formerly located in this place, returned 
to senders for redemption unredeemed, as no 
one could be found who cared to extend the 
courtesy of redemption to the wandering pro- 
mises of an institution which left no redemption 
fund for such as these, and to which accrued 
as profit all such unredeemed paper. Has any 
national bank done so badly ? Can one do so 
badly if the republic lives’ Have you ever 
known the note of a national bank to suller a 
discount on the score of distance from the 
place of issue? Yet old merchants will tell 
you that the notes of even so good a bank as 
the State Bank of Indiana, while good as gold 
at home, were usually discounted 5 per cent. 
or more when they crossed the Allegheny 
Mountains to pay Western debts. 

Not but that State banking laws might be 
good enough, but the very probable lack of 
uniformity in the laws to be enacted for this 
purpose by the different States, as regarding 
the time and place of redemption of such circu. 
lation as might be autborized, would have the 
tendency to render such notes of unequal 
value; and in view of the number of wild 
financial schemes proposed for our people in the 
not very distant past, it is at least among the 
possibilities that some one or more of them 
would find a home in some State or States, to 
the serious derangement of a tinancial system 
better than any yet devised, and good enough 
to be spared until something better than a va- 
riegated system, or lack of system, uncer State 
laws, can be found to supplant it. ‘he expe- 
rience of business men in tbis Western country 
does not confirm your “truth,” that “the bad 
banks were the exception, and not the rule.” 
“Theory ” is good in some cases, but the finan- 
cial facts of history constitute a “condition” 
with which the experienced merchants of the 
Middle West do not care to be again con 
fronted, J. F. REEVEs. 


RIcHMOND, IND, Sept. 20, 18 2. 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY AGAIN. 
To THE Epttor oF THE Nation: 

Str: The letter in your paper (No. 1421) 
from President Abbott of the Boston Public 
Library is simply astounding, and raises the 
question what the English language means in 
his use of it. For years, up to last year, Hart- 
ford workers in literature or science have been 
enabled by the kind services of Bir. F. B. Gay, 
the present librarian of the Watkinson Library, 
to supplement the Hartford resources by draw- 





ing on those of Boston; I have done so repeat- 
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edly, and the service was beyond price. But 
@ year ago, without any notice whatever, the 
privilege was suddenly withdrawn, an appli 
cation of Mr. Gay for the customary loan being 
flatly refused, not only for that occasion but 
for the future. Is this what Mr. Abbott calls 
“increasing the facilities for the use of the Li- 
brary”? The Trustees have aright to do what 
they will with their own, but why make state 
ments which hundreds of people (to put it 
moderately) know to be untrue ! FP. M. 


HAKTFORD, CONN,, September 22, 1sv2 


Notes. 


l'ne Messrs. Putnam's fall announcements in- 





clude the fourth and final volume of Frof 
Johnston's edition of the ‘Writings and Corre 
spondence of John Jay,’ the fourteenth and 
tinal volume of Mr. W. C. Ford’s edition of 
Washington’s Wri.ings, and the first of ten 
volumes of ‘Writings and Correspondence of 
thomas Jefferson,’ edited by Mr. Paul L. 
Ford; ‘Nullitication, Secession, Webster's Ar 
gument, and the Kentucky and Virginia Reso 
lutions,’ by Caleb William Loring; ‘The 
Coures in the Roman Empire, a. p. 64-170," by 
Prof. W. H. Ramsay; ‘Studies of Travel in 
Greece and Italy," by the late Edwand A, 
Freeman; Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘The Empire of 
the Tsars and the Russians,’ from the third edi- 
tion; ‘A French Ambassador [le Comte de 
Cominges} at the Court of Charles I1.," by J. 
J. Jusserand; ‘Short Stalks," an ilus. rated 
narrative of hunting trips, by Edward N. Bux- 
ton; ‘Notes for the Nile,’ by Haniwicke D 
Rawnsley; ‘Japan in Art and Industry,” from 
the French of Félix Régamey; ‘The Genesis of 
Art Forms,’ by Pref. George L. Raymond of 
Princeton; ‘The Customs and Monuments of 
Prebistoric Peoples, "from the French of the 
Marquis de Nadaillac; ‘ Scenes from the Life 
of Christ,’ edited by Jessica Cone, with photo- 
gravures from celebrated paintings; the “ Ariel 
Edition” of Shakspere’s works in 39 volumes 
of pocket size, with 00 designs by Frank 
Howard, each volume being 20id separately; 
Irving's ‘Conquest of Granada,’ in a style 
companionable to last vear’s “Darro Edition” 
of the ‘Athambra’; ‘Fairy Tales of Inia,’ 
collected and edited by Joseph Jacobs and J. 
Db. Batt n; ‘The Supernatural: its Origin, Na- 
ture, and Evolution,’ by John H. King; ‘The 
Philosophy of Individuality,’ by Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell; and *‘ Hygienic Measures in 
Relation to Infectious Diseases,’ by George H. 
F. Nuttall of Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital. 

‘Essays in Miniature,’ by Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, and ‘ Under Summer Skies,’ by Clinton 
Scoliard, wlustrated by Margsret Landers 
Randolph, are in the press of Charles L, We- 
ster & Co, 

J. G. Cupples Co., Boston, announce * Dra- 
mas: Comfort in a Corner; The Rogues’ Mir- 
ror,’ by E. J. and A. W. Sanborn; and ‘Vaga 
bond Rbynies,’ by an Idler, 

Thomas Whittaker publisbes directly ‘Early 
Bibles cf America,’ by the Rev. John Wright, 
D.D., in two editions, one on large paper. 

To artists the most interesting book in Eng- 
lish publishers’ announcements for the autumn 
is Quevedo's ‘Pablo de Segovin,’ with illustra- 
tions by Daniel Vierge. Quevedo is one of the 
great Spanish humorists, all but forgotten out 
side of bis native Jand; bis story of Pablo, 
“the Spanish Sharper,” is by far the most en- 
tertaining and clever of his many productions. 
It was well enough known acentury ago, when 
it was translated into English. But since then 
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it bas been lost sight of by general readers, 
and the republication of the old translation is 
a literary event of some importance. Still, it 
must be admitted that the chief interest of 
the book centres in its illustrations. ‘Those 
who have seen the illustrated French edition, 
issued in 1882 by Bonboure, need not be re- 
minded of the little masterpieces with which it 
was adorned, But in it the reproductions 
were far too small to do full justice to the 
work of a man who has been one of the 
strongest influences in revolutionizing modern 
illustration in France. Besides, the last few 
chapters were unillustrated; before the series 
was finished, Vierge bad been stricken with the 
paralysis that for several years—until he Lad 
learned to use bis left hand—kept him idle. 
Now, however, he has completed tlie work, 
the greatest he bas yet undertaken. Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, his English publisher, is bring- 
ing out the new edition on a scale worthy of 
the illustrations, so that now for the first time 
Vierge’s ‘ Pablo,’ more than a rival to Que- 
vedo’s, can be seen adequately and in its en- 
tirety. 

‘Essex: Highways, Byways, and Water- 
ways,’ by C.R. B, Barrett (London: Lawrence 
& Bullen), is a pleasantly written and ad- 
mirably illustrated volume. It is not a com- 
prehensive survey of Essex, but describes ob- 
jects of interest along the route from Brad- 
well Point via Maldon and Witham to Thax- 
ted and Saffron Walden, thence eastward to 
Layer Marney, Coggeshall, Colchester, and 
Castle Hedingham—one of the most attractive 
sections of the county. The work seems to be 
especially designed for tourists, or for those 
who know Essex and desire a pleasant memen- 
to of its builuings and landscapes. A large 
part of the book is devoted to objects of anti- 
quarian interest, local legends, the lives of Es- 
sex worthies, and historic buildings (old inns, 
castles, religious houses, etc.), The historical 
account of the chief towns is somewhat ram- 
bling; that of the Borough of Colchester 
breaks off abruptly with Roman times. The 
preface says that the gilds of Essex forma 
subject of consideration, but they are disposed 
of in a few lines. We do not, however, seek a 
connected historical narrative of gilds and 
municipalities in a book of this sort. The il- 
lustrations (including nine etchings) and the 
whole mechanical execution of tue work are 
worthy of much fraise. The index is meagre. 

The younger Dickens makes a short intro- 
duction to the Macmillan reprint of the first 
edition of his father’s ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ It 
was a novel which involved a breach with 
Dickens’s former publishers and an engage- 
ment with new, and was attended with much 
trouble in its execution. H. K. Browne’s il- 
lustrations are here reproduced with the text 
of 1841, 


Cantillon’s ‘Essai sur le Commerce’ has been 
reprinted for Harvard University (Boston: 
G.H. Ellis), the edition being as nearly as pos- 
sible a reproduction of that of 1755, even to the 
extent of leaving typographical errors and ir- 
regularities unchanged. The essay should not 
be disregarded by those who are curious in 
the rather juveniie antiquities of economic 
science, and it may still be found suggestive. 
An appreciative estimate of Cantillon’s work, 
by Mr. Henry Higgs,appeared in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for July, 1892, which 
may be auvantageously consulted by readers 
of this volume. 

A second edition of Mr. M. M. Trumbull’s 
‘Free-‘ITrade Struggle in England’ appears ap- 
portunely from the press of the Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago, An interesting 





feature of tiis book is the parallel exhibited 
between the arguments of the English protec- 
tionists and our own. In Mr. Trumbull’s lan- 
guage, “had the Engl’sh arguments for protec- 
tion been preserved in Mr. Edison’s phono- 
graph, the unwinding of the machine would not 
have more faithfully reproduced them than 
they have been reproduced by the American 
protectionists in the debates in Congress—ex- 
cepting this one, ‘The foreigner pays tie tax.’ 
In all the debates in Parliament between 1841 
and 1846, I cannot find it of record that any 
member was foolish enough to think that or 
daring enough to say it.” 

A second edition of Mr. James M. Swank’s 
‘History of the Manufacture of Lron in All 
Ages, and particularly in the United States 
from Colonial Times to 1891,’ is published by 
the American Iron and Steel Association, 
Philadelphia. This work demonstrates through- 
out the vigorous growth of the iron industry, 
not only without protection, but in the face of 
legislative discouragement by the mother-coun- 
try, and concludes with a chapter devoted to 
maintaining the proposition that this growth 
is due to protective tariffs. 


In Sewen’s ‘Studien tiber die Zukunft des 
Geldwesens’ (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot), 
the main point is the proposal to introduce the 
“Getreide-note,” or grain certificate, as cur- 
rency, and thus break the “intolerable mono- 
poly ” now enjoyed by the precious metals as 
standardscf value. This privilege, which gov- 
ernments have conferred upon gold and silver, 
our author regards as artificial and conven- 
tional, a manifest usurpation founded on no 
Jaw of nature, and thinks the time has now 
come for wheat and rye to assert their equal 
rights. The intrinsic value of these products 
of the field as measured by their power of mi- 
nistering to the wants of man being far greater 
than that of the products of the mine, Herr 
Sewen cannot conceive why their exchange- 
able value should be less. Is it not another ex- 
ample of the triumph of superficial brilliancy 
and glitter over real worth? 

The fifth volume of Moltke’s “Gesammelte 
Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten” (Berlin: 
Mittler) contains a second irstalment of let- 
ters to members of bis family, besides a con- 
siderable number addressed to public men and 
personal friends, the present King Albert (then 
Crown Prince) of Saxony, and several officers 
of the army. There is also a iong letter writ- 
ten from Copenhagen, October 1, 1891, by the 
Danish Lieut.-Gen. von Hegermann-Linden- 
crone to Moltke’s nephew and namesake, giv- 
ing interesting reminiscences of the distin- 
guished strategist. The funeral discourse of 
the “evangelical field-provost of the army,” Dr. 
Richter, and the admirable eulogy delivered 
by Prof. Ernst Curtius at a meeting of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin, July 2, 
1891, are reprinted. The illustrations consist 
of portraits drawn by Moltke of his sisters, 
Auguste and Magdelene. The volume closes 
with a chronological list of 328 letters written 
by Moltke between June 5, 1823, and April 13, 
1891. There is a full table of contents, but no 
index. 

A new contribution to American quatercen- 
tenary literature is Pater Bonaventura Ham- 
mer’s ‘Die Franciscaner in den Vereinigten 
Staaten Nordamerika’s von der Entdeckung 
durch Columbus bis auf unsere Zeit ’ (Cologne). 
It begins with the services rendered to Colum- 
bus by Juan Perez, prior of the Franciscan 
monastery of La Rabida, in 1491, and gives 
an account of the missionary labors of the 
Franciscans in America and especially in the 
United States, down to the present time, with 





numerous views of the missions themselves, 
The materials are derived Jargely from Shea’s 
‘History of the Catiolic Church in the United 
States.’ 

The first number of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine will be issued October 1; the tirst 
edition being of 14,000 copies. It will contain 
176 pages of reading matter, and an engraved 
portrait of the late Dr. H. I. Bowditch, with 
contributions by Dr. A. P. Peabody, Theodore 
Roosevelt, President Eliot, Wendell P. Garri- 
son, Prof. William J. Tucker, F, W. Thayer, 
W. C. Lane, Prof. C. E. Norton, and many 
others. The office of the magazine is at No. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Das Jahrhundert der Frau is the title of a 
new weekly journal to be published at Weimar 
as an organ of woman’s rights in a somewhat 
conservative sense of the term. It will advo- 
cate the extension of woman’s sphere, not so 
much in politics as in education anu industri- 
alism, claiming for her equal rights with man 
to develop her faculties and to use them for 
her own support. 

Our Paris correspondent bad lately scme- 
thing to say about Fénelon’s relations with 
Mme. Guyon. Inthe Revue Internationale de 
l’Enseignement for August 15, Prof. Eugéne 
Ritter of the University of Geneva comes tuo 
the defence of the genuineness of letters al- 
leged to have passed secretly between the Bish- 
op and the mystic from December, 1688, to De- 
cember, 1689, and first published by Dutoit, a 
disciple of Mme. Guyon, in 1767, but discredited 
as manifestly supposititious by the editor of 
Fénelon’s correspondence from the original 
MSS. in 1827. Dutoit’s compilation is now 
well forgotten, and it was very carelessly ar- 
ranged. Prof. Ritter reduces it to order, and 
begins the printing of all of Fénelon’s letters, 
thirty-eight in number, breaking off at Num- 
ber 13. He compares Fénelon’s discrepant 
statements as to his first acquaintance witb the 
apostle of quietism, and reminds the reader of 
Bossuet’s charge against him of “hesitations 
and tergiversations ” in the matter of his spi- 
ritual union with Mme. Guyon. In the Revue 
for August 15, there is a long article on the 
French arcbeological discoveries in Algeria and 
Tunis, which Renan has pronounced among the 
glories of France in the present century. 


In the August number of Insect Life, a 
monthly bulletin devoted entirely to economic 
entomology, an especially valuable publication 
of the U.S. Agricultural Bureau, the Ento- 
mologist, Prof. Riley, takes occasion to pub. 
lish some conclusions of general interest to zo- 
ologists in his paper “On some Interrelations 
of Plants and Insects,” Three lines of varia- 
tion are recognized: (1) the absolutely essen- 
tial, which are acted upon by natural selec- 
tion; (2) the non-essential, but secondarily ad- 
vantageous; and (3) the fortuitous, the unes- 
sential and superficial, taking place in all direc- 
tions of no counteracting resistance. ‘lhe con- 
viction is asserted that insect life and develop- 
ment give no countenance to those who deny he- 
reditary transmission of functionally acquired 
characters, but, on the contrary, they furnish 
the strongest refutation of the views held by 
Weismann and his followers. To give Prof. 
Riley’s own wording: “I recognize the physi- 
cal influence of environment; I recognize the 
effect of the interrelation of organisms; I re- 
cognize, even to a degree that few others do, 
the psychic influence, especially in higher or- 
ganisms—the power of mind, will, effort, or 
the action of the individual as contradistin- 
guished from the action of the environment; I 
recognize the influence of natural selection 
properly limited, but, above all, as making 
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effective and as fixing and accumulating the 
various modifications due to these or what- 
ever other influences, I recognize the power 
of heredity, without which only the first of 
the influences mentioned can be permanently 
operative.” 

The August issue, No. 6, of the new maga- 
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i vine Natural Science (Macmillar) maintains 
2 the excellent standard set by the earlier num- 
bers. The publication is a monthly review of 
a scientific progress; it is devoted to condensed 
g articles, such as the busiest find time to read, 
* and notices, news, observations, reviews, criti 
Fa cisms, and correspondence. Among the “notes 


and comments” of the present number there 
is a notice of Marcou’s pampblet attack on the 
; U.S. Geological Survey, in the course of which 
it is stated that such a map as is suggested by 
Marcou, “in ten or twelve large sheets for the 
whole United States,” prepared in ten or 
twelve years with three or four additional 
years for publication, including the reports, 
descriptive and other, would be entirely inade- 
quate unless a mere sketch map was all that 
was desired. On the charge of extravagant 
expense the editor says that in England “the 
United States has usually been regarded as 
furnishing a noble example—for surely parsi- 
mony is detrimental to the growth of science.” 
The Permanence of the Great Oceanic Basins, 
by A. R. Wallace; The Climate of Europe dur- 
ing the Glacial Epoch, by Clement Reid; 
Death, by P.C. Mitchell; The Geology of the 
Central Himalaya, by H. Bb. Woodward; The Al- 
batross Expedition (on Prof. Agassiz’s report), 
by W.E. Hoyle; Professor Lloyd Morgan on 
the ‘Grammar of Science,’ by R.J. Ryle; and 
Technical Education in Surrey, by J. Percival, 
are the articles in this number. The reviews 
are mostly unsigned, which tends to greater 
freedom of expression. In the list of support- 
ers are included the names of such authorities 
as Prof. Morgan, F. E. Beddard, R. Lydekker, 
A.S. Woodward, G. A. Boulenger, J. T. Cun- 
ningham, J. W. Davis, P. L. Sclater, and 
others of the first rank in their special studies. 
‘There is a marked absence of a bias in favor 
of Darwinism. 

Within a few weeks the publishers of Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary have sent outa circular 
containing the requirements in English for 
admission to Harvard College, taken from the 
Harvard Catalogue of 1890-91. They assure 
us that they give “the exact words of the cata- 
logue,” and call special attention to the foot- 
note, “ Worcester’s Dictionary is the standard.” 
‘they add: “ We take a reasonable pride in be- 
ing the publishers of a work thus highly dis- 
tinguished, and feel that we are warranted in 
quoting the above words as the highest com- 
mendation possible.” All this is very edifying 
to most readers, who probably do not ask why 
the catalogue of 1890-91 is quoted in the summer 
of 1892, when the catalogue of 1891-92 would 
seem to be the natural authority for the present 
position of Harvard College, but the fact is 
that the last Harvard catalogue omits the 
footnote relating to Worcester’s Dictionary 
altogether and makes no mention of that work. 
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—The latest literary venture in England is 
the Pagan Feview, the organ, its editor an- 
nounces, of the “younger generation” (/es 
jeunes) of Great Britain. The announcement 
is useless. Youth, and extreme youth at that, 
breathes from every page and every line; it 
reveals itself in the delightfully foolish noms 
de guerre adopted by its unknown supporters; 
while its would-be shocking motto, “Sic Tran- 
sit Gloria Grundi,” at once gives the keynote 
to its programme. It is todeal with life stript 
of the veil of convention; it is to supply litera- 
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ture dominated by the various forces of the 
sexual emotion; it is, in a word, to be very 
modern and very French, to be in journalism 
what the nude is in art—the pet horror of the 
British Matron. Paganism isa large name for 
so puny an ambition. Its fultilment, as set 
forth by the first number, recently published, 
falls far short of the programme. The con 
tents are neither strikingly audacious 
promisingly clever. Kather lurid tales and 
plentifully scattered with sumptuous 
adjectives, and giving a faint echo of the 
preciousness of Mr. Wilde, are scarce an im- 
provement upon the literary fare provided by 
the ordinary magazine. Indeed, to the out 
sider a suspicion occurs that many represent 
MSS. which had 
Philistine editors. 
teristic to note, unless it be the acceptance of 
Mr. George Meredith and Mr. Thomas Hardy 
as the British gods to worship by these Neo 


ior 


poems, 


in vain gone the rounds of 


lhere is no other charac 


Pagans. ‘lhe interest attached to their new 
publication is really negative rather than 
positive. It retiects the emptiness of the pre 


sent “younger generation,” who are so proud 
of their own ripe talents. In the last 
or two we have had one such venture after 
another: the /Hohbby-Horse, Dial, the 
Whirlwind, the Albemarle And yet 
we must go back to the Germ for an organ of 
les jeunes who really had something quite 
their own to say, and who, to borrow a phrase 
from the Pagan Reviewers, could give artistic 
expression to the artistic inwardness of their 
new creed, 


eecade 


the 


Review. 


Among our “ younger generation” 
literature seems as barren as art. 


— “Columbus and the Fourth Centenary of 
his Discovery” is the subject of the principal 
article in the September Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society. The author, Mr. 
Clements R. Markham, wisely avoids a recapi 
tulation of well-known 
himself to a lucid discussion of certain points 
in the discoverer’s life which are still matters 
of controversy. 


facts, and confines 


These are the place and date 
of his birth, which he shows from cumulative 
evidence to have been in Genoa in 1447, and the 
character of tbe assembly 
This, it has generally been supposed, consisted 
of representatives of the University, who for 
mally condemned the proposals of Columbus 
for a western voyage to the Indies. The truth 
seems to be that he passed a winter at a farm- 
house three miles from Salamanca, to which 
to come professors, 
monks, and persons attached to the c 
hear 
was “gifted with a charming manner, simple 
eloquence, and great powers of clear exposi- 
tion.” The traditional spot of these asseix blies 
is the crest of a small hill near the house, still 
} 


at Salamanca. 


were wont Dominican 


yurt, to 
for his scheme; for he 


his arguments 


known as the “teso de Colén” and marked by 
a stone pyramid surmounted by a globe. At 
these gatherings and at similar assemblies in 


the great ball of the bominican convent in the 
city, he gained many influential friends, who 
finally turned the scale in his favor when t e 
matter was brought before After a 
brief reference to the size and equipment of 
his ships, Mr. Markham proceeds to show from 
“overwhelming” evidence that the landfall of 
Columbus must have been Watling Island. 
Charges of carelessness and inaccuracy have 
been frequently brought against him, but 
on the other hand there are abundant proofs 
of his “great capacity for taking trouble,” as 
well as of the extraordinary accuracy of his 
observations at sea; while the most serious er- 
ror attributed to him is now known to bea 
seribe’s blunder. An originai portrait of 
Columbus exists at Como, of which Mr. Mark- 


Isabella. 
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ham secured a pbotograpo. An engre 
from it is given in the [ Proceedings, ! 
Man, With thin gray 


the ey 


ing him as a “venerable 


high, es pensive and 


bair, the forehead 


rather melancholy.” To the paper, which is 
an unusually fresh and interestirg contribution 
to a well-worn topic, is appemied an elaborate 
note giving the reasons which lead Mr, Mark 
ham t believe that Amerigo Vespucius’s al- 
leced first vovage was a fabricati Hie 
“merely wrote to interest his is at 
Florence” and to get credit by magnifying bis 
exploits, but without any a of robbing 
Columbus of any part of his fame. St es 
did he connive at the suggestion of the name 
America, “It is very ikely that 1 ever 
beard of the suggestion of Waldseen e 

The Proceedings, as well as the S tieh 
Geographical Maga for Nept er, give 
the t’residential address | trot ines Lieikie 
before the ceo pt ul sect uwithe ot sh 
Association It is a technical discussion of tle 
light thrown by recent deep-sea exploration 
and geological research upon the ceographical 
development of coast-lines, and appears to be 


mainly an exposition of the ul ry of 


Suess in bis ‘Das Antlite der Erie This is, 
in general terms, that the varia . the sea 
level are not wholly or perhaps even largely 
due to the elevation f the and t to the 


subsidence of the oceanic trough and to sedi 


mentation within the continental area. In de 
veloping this theory he pictures, at times 
graphically, the changes in the coast-lines in 
different geologic ages. Among the curious 
facts stated in the course of the address is the 


abruptness with which the continental plateau 


rises from the oceanic trough. \ depression 


7 } ? | 7 ‘ ' - 
of the sea-level or an elevation of the plateau 


for 10,000 feet would add only a narrow belt 


to the Pacific Coast between 


Alaska and Cape 
land on tl Atlantic 


Horn, while the cain of 


slope of America between 50 degrees N.L. and 
40 degrees S.L. would not be much greater.” 
He also refers to the higher level of the sea on 


the borders of the c 


ocean, as weil as to the variation of height at 


lifferent places on the same ceast. “The at 
traction of the Himalaya, for example, sul! ces 
to cause a difference of 300 feet between the 


the sea at the delta of the Indus and 
of Ceylon.” An 


Win heights 


level of 
on the coast admirable map 
£ of the land 
the sea, accompanies and 


sl} 


of the globe, sh the 


and the depths of 
well illustrates the paper. 
—Mr. Edwin B. Frost contributes to the As- 


tronomische Nachrichten his observations on 
the thermal absorption in the solar atmosphere, 
made at Potsdam under the direction of Prof. 
Vogel. Secchi, Langley, Cruls, others 
have studied the effect of the 


mosphere in absorbing the heat rays, but the 


and 
sun’a own at- 
results present very considerable discordances, 
Mr. Frost, aided by the resources of the Pots- 
dam Ubservatory, constructed his apparatus 
himself—a thermopile su modified as to pre- 
His observations were 
made in September and October, 1501, and in 
March, April, and May, i502, and the origi- 
nal paper must be referred to for the tabular 
statement of results. While earlier observers 
had found the heat radiated from the 


clude systematic errors. 


south- 
ern hemisphere of the sun to be only three- 
fourths that from the northern, Mr. Frost’s 
work enables him to conclude that the heat 
transmitted from points in the neighborhood 
of the sun’s poles is at present practically the 
same as that from points on the equator equal- 
ly distant from the centre of the disk, while 
the difference between northern and southern 
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hemispheres, if real, is exceedingly small. Of 
heat radiation emitted from the sun and pass- 
ing along iis radius, about one-fourth part is 
absorbed in the sun’s atmosphere; and the 
earth would receive from the sun, if the at- 
mosphere of the latter were removed, 1.7 times 
the present amount. 


—Mr. Frost’s observations relate not only to 
the photosphere, but to the sun-spots as well, 
and a rather surprising result was that occa- 
sionally spots were found to be relatively 
warmer than the surrounding photosphere. 
These were spots very near the sun’s limb, so 
he attempts to find out whether such dark ob- 
jects fullow the same law of absorption as the 
photospbere. His data were unfortunately in- 
sufticient for absolutely establishing that the 
spots are subject to a considerably less absorp- 
tion than the neighboring photosphere, but 
there is ground at least for the suggestion that 
they may lie in a higher stratum than the pho- 
tosphere, Still, the individual character of 
sun-spots is often so different that it is scarce- 
ly allowable to combine them together in tak- 
ing average thermal effects. Langley’s obser- 
vations on the thermal conditions of sun-spots 
in 1874-75, with which Mr. Frost compares his 
own, were made about three years after a so- 
lar maximum, while the recent work was done 
two years after a minimum, Attention is 
wisely directed to the great importance of fur- 
ther and systematic observations in favorable 
climates and with adequate instruments, inas- 
mucl as the present state of our knowledge of 
this subject renders it impossible to assert that 
the thermal conditions of spots (and perbaps 
even of the photosphere and atmosphere) are 
invariable during the eleven-year period of so- 
lar activity. 


—The noble series of American portraits 
which we owe to the skill of Mr. G. Kruell, 
member of the Society of American Wood- 
Engravers, has just been extended by one of 
the author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The 
likeness is all that the intimate friends of Mrs. 
Stowe could desire, while the execution is on 
a level with Mr. Kruell’s finest work. The 
quality of the flesh, the expression of the eye 
and mouth, the complex of physical traits 
which reveal the character of the best- 
known of the Beecher family, have been 
rendered with the same sympathy and sure- 
ness that so distinguished this artist’s por- 
trait of Grant—an admirable study in con- 
trasting technique. Another interesting com- 
parison is afforded by the steel engraving after 
Richmond’s idealized portrait of Mrs, Stowe 
thirty to forty years ago. Mr. Kruell has tak- 
en the plain, strong face of this New England 
woman and endowed it with an inner, not an 
outward grace, much as the novelists of her sec- 
tion have beautified their homely types of New 
England womanhood. The result is the truest 
portraiture, satisfactory alike to those who de- 
mand photographic fidelity of form and fea- 
ture, and to those who seek a manifestation of 
the spirit which transcends physiognomy. Mrs, 
Stowe has indicated her readiness to sign these 
Japan prints in token of her approval, and 
this compliment she pays to art and not to 
flattery. 


—In the preface to his new edition of the 
Letters of Adrienne Lecouvreur, M. Georges 
Monval, the learned and acute archivist of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, furnishes more informa- 
tion as to the life, and especially as to the death, 
of that amiable and ill-fated actress than has 
hitherto been available. It has long teen be- 
lieved (and MM.&cribe and Legouvé have set 





it forth on the stage) that she was poisoned by 
the Duchess de Bouillon through jealousy of 
Maurice de Saxe. In point of fact, this isa 
question which it is extremely difficult to set- 
tle. M,Monval has unearthed the police re- 
ports of the atfair in the archives and library 
of the Arsenal, and finds in them a story more 
romantic than anything Dumas ever wrote. 
Leaving out all the details of oaths and masks 
and midnight meetings, the main facts in the 
case seem to be these: the Duchess of Bouillon 
employed a humpbacked abbé named Siméon 
Bouret to carry to Adrienne Lecouvreur a box 
of lozenges, probably poisoned. Bouret pro- 
mised, but afterwards repented and gave warn- 
ing to the actress. At once a great scandal 
arose. The Duchess vehemently denied the 
charge and complained to the lieutenant of po- 
lice, who promptly shut up the unhappy Bou- 
ret in the underground cells of the Bastille. 
While the scandal was at its height, Adrienne 
died suddenly, and the public was not slow to 
connect her death, which was possibly acci- 
dental, with the incident of the lozenges. Her 
hasty and rude burial,in unconsecrated ground, 
with no funeral rites, in a grave filled with 
quicklime, confirmed the suspicions of some. 
But this was only the common burial of a 
player; even Molitre came very near sharing 
it with her. 





HARRISSE’S DISCOVERY OF NORTH 
AMERICA.—I. 


The Discovery of North America: A critical, 
documentary, and historic investigation, 
with an essay on the early cartography of the 
New World, including descriptions of two 
huncred and fifty maps or globes, existing 
or lost, constructed before the year 1536. 
‘To which are added a Chronology of one 
hundred voyages westward, projected, at- 
tempted, or accomplished between 1431 and 
1504; biographical accounts of the three 
hundred pilots who first crossed the At- 
lantic; and a copious list of the origi- 
nal names of American regions, cacique- 
ships, mountains, islands, capes, gulfs, 
rivers, towns, and harbors. By Henry Har- 
risse. London: H.Stevens & Son. 189%. [880 
copies printed in quarto, 815 pp. | 


TuIs is in every sense a weighty book, and its 
scope is a broad one. The title shows that it 
is by no means confined to North America 
We begin our notice-with a full acknowleig- 
ment of its immense importance to the student 
of the early history and hydrography of the 
two Americas, and of the peerless rank in this 
department of knowledge which Mr. Harrisse 
—an American citizen, by the way, though 
for twenty-five years a resident of Paris—pos- 
sesses. Weare anxious thus to show in advance 
our high appreciation of the book, because we 
propose to question certain qualities of the 
critic and to discuss some mooted points; and 
we would not have our estimation of the book 
deduced from our opinion upon these few 
points. 

Mr. Harrisse bas traversed nearly ajl his pre- 
sent paths in earlier books and papers which 
were written almost entirely in the French lan- 
guage; but in this summary of his labors now 
given in the English tongue he has availed 
himself anew of all these discussions, added a 
good deal, and revised not a few of his former 
beliefs. The learning of the book is very great. 
It would have been too serious a task to verify 
his numerous citations in our very careful 
reading for the present notice; but we are 
bound to say that, observing his discredit of 





some of the passages which he quotes from a 
contemporary American writer, and struck 
ourselves with the apparent inexactness of the 
statements in these extracts (pp. 579, 646, 647), 
we were led to compare his citations, and, to 
our surprise, we find them incorrect and even 
garbled, and in one place where he had 
queried (thus [?]) the fact, we were surprised 
to find the doubt pertained to one of his own 
interpolations in the extracts. We are loath to 
believe that there are other instances of like 
flagrancy, but must confess our confidence has 
been a trifle shaken. 

Referring to his own purpose, Mr. Harrisse 
says: 

“Our sole object has been to investigate 
anew the exactness of the current allegations, 
which, by being constantly repeated, are now 
received as bistorical truths, and to establish 
on a solid basis the principal elements of dis- 
cussion. Some of the results obtained, so far 
from seeming new, may be considered simply 
as confirming opinions shared at present by the 
generality of critics. Others will doubtless 
create doubt :nd surprise, although they are 
here presented with an array of tests and de- 
ductions deserving, we think, of the attention 
of analytical historians.” 


In one place he recapitulates forty-three 
mooted points upon which he claims to have 
thrown new light. We cannot attempt to ex- 
amine all these points, some of which would 
be better grouped than differentiated; but a 
few will engage our attention. 

As respects American studies in this field, 
since they were put on a recognized basis by 
Dr. Kohl, and bave later been pursued with 
such assiduity by Carson Brevoort and Henry 
C. Murphy—not to name those among the liv- 
ing—there has been much done to augment the 
sum of correct knowledge. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the helps to such inves- 
tigations are not altogether so generally avail- 
able in this country asin Europe. Still, we 
are becoming richer and richer every day. 
That Mr. Harrisse finds as much difficulty in 
not missing contributions to this knowledge 
which appear here, as Americans on their part 
find in making sure of everything which ap- 
pears in Europe, may be true. ‘ihe difficulty, 
however, might well prompt him to qualify 
some of his frequent assertions that historians 
bave always been in error. Take an instance: 
Referring to the Cortes map of the Gulf of 
California, whereon it is said that Cortes dis- 
covered that water on May 3, 1535, he says 
that all historians bave followed the lead of 
Gomara and Lorenzana, and have deduced 
that Cortes went to California in 1536, In this 
he overlooks a distinguished Spanish scholar, 
Fernandez Duro, who brought the map before 
the Congr*s des Américanistes, and produced 
an historical paper upon it, some years ago. 
Moreover, as early as 1883, Dr. Hale brought 
a photograph of the map from Spain, and this 
was reproduced in a well-known American 
history in 1886. 

It would seem that different sections of the 
present book were written so far apart in time 
that the author’s estimates had changed in the 
intervals. In one place he deems the existence 
of the map which Vom Pedro of Portugal is 
said by Galvano to have brought home in 1428 
from his travels, to be impossible (p.637), and 
in the next section (pp. 652, 655) he says that 
Prince Henry sent Cabral in search of the 
islands which appeared on this very map. In 
one or two other places he is evidently con- 
fused in mind, though this is far from being 
his habit. He questions (p.6<8) a map of the 
“sixteenth century” because “it can scarcely 
be of a date prior to 1500.” In one place (p. 
653) he says that during ten years after the 
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discovery of America there were 240 “naviga- 
tions to and fro,” not including clandestine 
and official expeditions; and again he says 
that he has “succeeded in finding for the same 
period about eighty transatlantic voyages.” 
It may be that “ vovages” mean expeditions 
of one or several ships, while “navigations” 
count each vessel. Whichever be the case, so 
much more is yet to be done in such inquiries 
that Mr. Harrisse does not think he has dis- 
covered more than a quarter of the maritime 
ventures of that period. 

In taking up a few cases, we begin with 
Columbus. We have never seen so good a 
chronicle as is here given of the numerous 
experimental voyages which, for sixty years 
before 1492, were made towards the west to 

iscover new islands, and even a continent, 
which some of these adventurers professed a 
hope of reaching. ‘These were mainly under 
royal Portuguese auspices. Harrisse jumps 
perhaps too hastily to his conclusion that Co- 
Jumbus’s communication with Toscanelli was 
in 1479. He argues that when Toscanelli, on 
sending a copy of the letter which is dated 
1474, said that it was originally written before 
the wars in Castile, he implied that when he 
sent it to Columbus those wars had ceased, as 
they did by treaty in 1479. Markham, in a 
paper publisbed the present month, contends 
that the interval was but a short one, and that 
accordingly it must have been in 1474 when 
Columbus appealed to Toscanelli, this prov- 
ing, as he thinks, that Cclumbus had begun to 
brood over the ocean problem before leaving 
Savona. Harrisse elucidates more satisfactorily 
than any one before the problem of the way in 
which the news of Columbus’s return and of 
his discovery reached Rome. The usual story 
has been that sone Genoese carried it from 
Spain; but it seems that even before Columbus 
reached Barcelona, the word had been de- 
sj atched from Lisbon after Columbus bad put 
into the Tagus, and had reached and was re- 
corded in the Papal city as early as April 11, 
though it was not officially communicated to 
the Pope till towards the end of that month, 
by Bernardino de Carvajal—the first papal bull 
being issued May 3. 

It was the bull of the next day, it will be 
remembered, which put the line of demarcation 
a hundred leagues west of the Azores. The 
prompt sending out of an expedition by Portu- 
gal to discover if Columbus bad transgressed 
earlier bulls confirming ocean privileges to 
Portugal, and the hope of assuring for this 
rival Power some share of these new lands, ied 
to the diplomatic interchange of views between 
Spain, Portugal, and the Holy See. It has al- 
ways seemed to us that Portugal’s anxiety 
may have been stimulated by the Basques, 
whose fishing voyages were perhaps thus 
early made to the banks of Newfoundland, 
over which Portugal would be desirous of 
securing control. When the library of the 
Vatican was a few years ago thrown in 
a certain way open to investigation, it was 
hoped that this tripartite diplomacy would be 
explained in more detail than we now have; 
but we are still in the dark, and students have 
long ago come to the conclusion that they 
must know precisely what they want and ask 
for it by title, before anything can be got 
from the keepers of that collection. In the ab- 
sence of anything like a calendar or catalogue, 
the chance is but small of getting any satisfac- 
tion even on presenting definite titles. Har- 
risse refers in one passage to the way in which 
an “outsider” is debarred there in making re- 
searches, and the present writer knows him- 
self of these obstacles. The result of this 
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three-fold diplomacy was, as is well known, 
the treaty of Tordesillas, June 7, i494, by 
which the line of demarcation was pushed to 
370 leagues west of the Cape de Verde Islands. 
Columbus was then absent on his second 
voyage, and the treaty was sent to him. It 
could not have satisfied him, for it was 
likely to shut off bis participancy in the 
wealth of the easterly parts of that continent- 
al land of which he had got a vague suspicion 
as lying to the south. Harrisse points out 
how the codicil to his will, which he made 
eight years later, shows that be did not recog 
nize the treaty as binding on him. 

There are two new documents respecting 
Columbus and bis views which Harrisse offers 
to students here. It seems that while Colum 
bus was still in Spain, after his return trom 
his tirst voyage, and before the fruits of his 
discovery had spread outside that small circle 
of cosmographers and potentates who were in 
terested in it, a learned Doctor Jerome Miinz 
meister, in Nuremberg, had, on July 14, 1408, 
written a letter to King Jobn of Portugal, in 
support of an appeal which the Emperor Maxi 
milian had already made to that monarch, to 
send out an expedition to discover western 
lands, Without any reference to Toscanelli or 
Columbus, and citing precisely the reasons 
which that Florentine physician bad urged 
upon Columbus, based upon the representations 
of Aristotle, Seneca, and Pierre d’Ailly, 
“and many other illustrious persons,” this 
Nuremberg savant rehearsed the old traci 
tional views of western lands, which he thought 
contirmed by bamboo stalks having at times 
drifted from the west upon the shores of the 
Azores. We know that Martin Behaim was in 
Nuremberg not long before this time, at work 
upon his famous globe; and so we are not sur- 
prised to find that Miinzmeister recommends 
Behaim to the King asa tit commander fo: 
the undertaking. ‘The inference is that Maxi 
milian may have been in his imperial city of 
Nuremberg at about the same time. From a 
letter of Bebaim, March 11, 14, it seems 
clear that the confident savant was a friend of 
his. That Behaim or Miinzmeister should not 
bave known of Columbus’s persistent urging 
of just such an expedition and of bis success 
ful return from such a one, is surprising: but 
then it does not seem so strange when we re- 
flect that the Nuremberg Chrontele, which 
aimed to bring down the progress of the 
world’s events to July, 1493, makes no mention 
of Columius. This letter goes a good way 
toward establishing the fact, which has often 
been in discussion, that Behaim, a courtier, had 
never known of Columbus, an adventurer. Tue 
letter itself is a good example of the impedi- 
ments to research in an obscure subject which 
distance of place imposes. We are not aware 
that any American student ever heard of this 
letter, and yet it appeared as a Jractado 
da Spera do Mundo at Lisbon before the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, probably. But 
one copy of the little book is known, and that 
is in the library at Evora, in Portugal. Fur- 
ther, it was reprinted in a periodical at Evora 
in 1M, was again printed (but privately) at 
Coimbra in IS78, and was finaliy edited by 
Ernesto do Canto at Ponta-Delgada in the 
Azores in 1879. The present writer has at 
times been in correspondence with the Azore- 
an editor, but be never heard of it till he 
found it in the book before him. 

The other new document gives unexpected 
clearness to one of the most disgraceful acts of 
Columbus, his forcing his companions, during 
his second voyage and when on the coast of 
Cuba, to make oath that they believed them- 
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selves on the coast of Asia. Mr. Fiske, in bis 
recent ‘Discovery of America,” has made light 
of the incident in this fashion 


“Nobody seems to have had anv dissentiag 
view, and there is no reason for supposing that 
anybaiy signed the declaration reiuctantiy. 
For the ow!lish gravity with which some mod 
ern writers use this incident in evidence of the 
Adwiral’s alleged deceitfulness and weakness of 
character, the proper answer is a peal of Ho- 
meric laughter.” 








Mr. Olindo Guerrini has lately f Lin the 
University Library at Bologna a n script 
account of this second voyage of Col s, by 
one Cubheo, W was of th ship s TMpanv, 
We learn from tl n t. w bh tlarrisse 
brings to our notice, Ul niteresting fact that 
Columbus laid wnoon his sailing chart ts 
and afte: land as pa { them, but of 
more interest is the act of which Cuneo also 
advises us, that a “majorit Yt these who 
sWore tf that th were foreed to perjure 
themselves by the threats f1 Columbus of 
personal \ olence, wi 1 He them, “a 
learned costmographer anid na t." was so 
emphatic in his private disscnt t! ‘ imbues 
later took steps to prevent his returning to 
Spain, where the A ral feared be might pre 
udice his interests with ¢ soveTeig tn It is 
well known that Columbus took away from 
his men maps which they made on their own 
account, and liarrisse points out how Juan 
de la Casa, who was one who took the oath, 
when out of the Admiral’s reach recanted, and 
recorded bis true opinions in mak ( at 
island in his famous mappem ‘ ‘ 

We mark, also, sor ew por about’ the 
Cabots It was never quite evident to the late 
Dr.Charles Deane—whe, since Biddle’s time, 
has been, among our American students, the 


best versed in the history of t 


that Sebastian ( 0 ibe 1 ya v 
harged wit t uthorshy y. 3 amous 
tabot ppen i 44 i s na Was 
discovered nearly fifty years ag>, and still re 
mains a unique possession of the great library 


at Paris. Dr. Deane would hardly have sought 
to upvravel the mystery of the inconsistencies 
of the Cabot story by accounting Sebastian 
Cabot a mendacious fraud, as seems to be the 
opinion entertained of him by Harrisse. Cabot’s 
reputation among his English contemporaries 
was certainly unsavory, and apparently he did 
not mind selling the same opinions and carto- 
graphical data to rival buyers, when he could 
gain by it. Still, it has never been perfectly 
manifest that he should be credited with all 
the deceit which is associated with his ca- 
reer, for we get the story not always at first 
hand, and know not how the stories of him 
have been colored in passing through other 
minds. We have been inclined to give him the 
benefit of the doubt: Mr. Harrisse has no 
doubts, and even gives Cabot the credit or 
discredit of the authorship of the great map, 
and leaves the reader to understand that what- 
ever in that map is contrary to truth sprang 
from the inability of Cabot to tell the truth. 
Ihe map as it now appears has a series of 
printed legends pasted on its margins, purport- 
ing in one of them to emanate from Sebastian 
Cabot himself. This does not necessarily imply 
that Cabot did more than furnish the data. 
Now it turns out that Harrisse has discovered 
what he thinks the original draft of these le- 
gends in the handwriting of Dr.Grajales. A 
manuscript Declaratio de Tabla Navigatoria 
in the King’s Library at Madrid has been con- 
sidered by Humboldt, and by others who have 
followed that writer, as a work of Columbus 
simply because it contained an account of the 
third voyage of the Admiral ; but Harrisse, 
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by a recent examination, has found that the 
document which gives the MS, its name is 
really these well-known legends of the Cabot 
map, and that the Carta de Navegar referred 
to in it is simply the Cabot map itself. The 
map was reéngraved in England by Clement 
Adams, and we have indications of several 
editions in circulation in England while Sebas- 
tian Cabot himself was stili in that country— 
which renders all the more singular the disap- 
pearance of all but the single copy now in 
Paris. We know of various manuscript maps 
of Cabot—Harrisse enumerates them—but 
they, too, have disappeared. 

‘the chief interest of the map is that it marks 
the landfall of Cabot’s first voyage at Cape 
Breton, and this notwithstanding all the au- 
thorities from Lu Cosa (1500) down, some of 
them clearly deriving their information from 
Sebastian Cabot himself, had placed the land 
first seen at various points, as well as one can 
judge without the help of precise indications 
of latitude, on the Labrador coast. Harrisse’s 
theory is that Cabot in 1544 marked the land- 
fall at Cape Breton to curry favor with the 
English authorities—he was now in England 
—and to give them ground for offsetting the 
claims to the St. Lawrence which France was 
just establishing through the explorations of 
Cartier and Roberval. The supposition is rather 
violent, especially since Harrisse himself can- 
not find that any one ever formulated a claim 
for England based upon Cabot’s discovery, 
before Dr.John Dee did so in 1580, thirty-six 
years later. Dr. Deane, who had a propensity 
to stand by an historical document until it 
was proved dishonest, hesitated to depart 
from the evidence of the Cabot mappemonde, 
and he found it distinctly confirmed by Gal- 
vano. Some recent investigations by Bishop 
Hawley of Newfoundland, by Dionne, one of 
the younger historica! students of Canada, and 
by Prof. Packard, in his scientific studies of 
Labrador, have agreed in the conclusion that 
the coast of Newfoundland was the point first 
secn, 

Another of the mysteries of Sebastian Cabot 
is the discrepancies of his statement respecting 
his voyage of 1498. Henry Stevens looks upon 
Cabot’s claim to have reached the latitude of 
Gibraltar on the Florida coast as a simple ab- 
surdity, and he bases bis distrust mainly on 
the ground that Cabot, when presiding over 
the congress of Badajos, would not have recog- 
nized the rights of Spain arising from the ex- 
pedition of Ponce de Leon if he himself had 
already skirted that coast. It is certainly stag- 
gering to find Cabot in 1535 testifying before 
the Council for the Indies that he did not 
know if there was a continuous coast between 
Florida and the Baccalaos, Harrisse, how- 
ever, believes not only that Cabot was on the 
Florida coast, but that his ships must have 
carried to that region the English whom Ojeda 
was sent, ia 1501, to warn off. 


CANOES ON THE DANUBE. 


The Danube, from the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea. By F. D. Millet. Illustrated by 
the author and Alfred Parsons. Harper & 
Bros. 1892. Pp. 327. 

Paddles and Politics; Down the Danube. By 
Poultney bigelow. With illustrations by the 
author. Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 
Pp. 253. 


In 1891 three canoeists dedicated the sum- 
mer to a voyage down the Danube. The start 
was from Donaueschingen, the official source 
of the river, and its mouth was reached in 





seventy-eight days. Twenty-eight days were 
spent in delays or excursions. The distance, 
1,775 miles, was accomplished in fifty days of 
paddling—an average of thirty-five miles per 
day. ‘lhe three canoes were all of the same 
Rob Roy pattern which has been reproduced 
with small variations for nearly thirty years 
from the original invented by McGregor in 
London, and doubtless named Rob Roy in hon- 
or of his freebooter namesake. McGregor’s 
canoe weighed eighty pounds, those of the 
Jatest Danubians not an ounce less, Alumi- 
nium will greatly reduce the feather-weight of 
this egg-shell craft and of its equipment as 
well, 

If the makers of the first book above named 
had not written any letter-press at all, we 
should learn much from the pictures, which, 
half as numerous as the pages, tell their own 
story. About one-third of them, namely, the 
rural and urban views, are by Mr. Parsons; 
the others, showing each change in many- 
colored human life, are by Mr. Millet. There 
are no portraits save of the paddling trio and 
the author of “Die Wacht am Rhein,” but we 
see the physiognomy of many nationalities, 
all in their own costumes, varying with age, 
sex, occupation, as well as with working or 
festal days. Distaff spinning; wooden hay- 
forks and other tools as primitive; caryatid 
bearers of hay, or telescopes of half-a-dozen 
tubs each higher than the carriers; monks, 
soldiers, porters, fishermen, frontier- guards, 
all in their owu surroundings—are a tithe of 
the life-scanes depicted. Then we see bulbous 
domes, towers of more stories than Babel, 
high-peaked gables, town- walls, castles perched 
like eagles’ nests on topmost crags, mudern 
fortresses, mosques and minarets, cathedrals, 
monasteries scarcely surpassed by their mother 
and model, Monte Casino. The river — the 
longest in Europe save the Volga, and sur- 
passed by only two or three of ours—is given 
us by instalments in half-a-dozen sectional 
maps. In the illustrations, thirty-five of which 
are full-page, it comes before us now as a mir- 
ror in which its banks are duplicated, now 
rushing through the Iron Gates and cafions 
yet more sublime, now in cascades where the 
canoe-men, braced among the rocks, are let- 
ting their barks at the ends of painters dart 
down into calm water below. All that time 
has spared of Roman riverside roads, Trajan’s 
bridge and his commemorative inscription cut 
in the living rock, is brought before our eyes 
by the artist’s pencil. ‘The engravings have 
also a special interest since they enable laymen 
to understand what manner of boat a Rob Roy 
is, as well as how it is worked, and that bet- 
ter than pages of description. We see the ad- 
venturer carrying the craft that has carried 
him. It is all before us—how he sboots a 
rapid, buoyant as a bladder; how his sail 
turns to a tent pitched on his deck, witha 
lantern for evening lucubration, till he wraps 
the drapery of his couch about him and lies 
dowu to pleasant dreams. 

But Mr. Millet’s narrative is wortby of his 
pencil sketches, and it may be doubted which 
of them owes the more to the other. His first 
sentence, to be sure, seems too long for a short 
book, and violates a familiar rhetorical rule, 
but lis style is clear and flowing. He tells us 
so much we like to know that we are loath to 
lay the book down. He sweeps us along as 
the river did him. When he talks shup, bis 
chief admirers must be professionals like him- 
self; but we can all share in the ovations 
which greeted, and sometimes surprised, his 
party in boat clubs at Ulm, Vienna, and Buda- 
Pesth. 





As the source of the Danube is well-nigh 
half a mile above the sea-level, the flora near 
its head-waters is sub-alpine. As it descends 
to lower levels anu latitudes, cureering across 
more than half the continent, it shows a very 
diversified vegetation. Luckily one of the 
party was a botanist, assured that he would be 
as wise as Solomon if he only knew the hyssop, 
the cedar, and all plants between them. No 
sooner had two days of the cruise ended than 
Mr. Millet began to copy in bis own work from 
the botanical notebook of Alired Parsons. He 
continued to make such extracts now and then 
all the way to the sands of the Black Sea. On 
his last page but one he mentions fifteen plants 
which Mr. Parsons had thought worth chroni- 
cling there. These botanical leaves the general 
reader will skip, but to the initiated each of 
them will shine like a Horatian purple patch on 
Millet’s plain homespun. 


Along the lower Danube primeval peculiar- 
ities were encountered. ‘ihe guards along 
shore seemed ignorant of lucifers, and when 
Mr. Millet begged one for a cigarette, a soldier 
ran to the camp-fire and brought a live coal 
in his hand, no doubt protected by ashes. ‘Ihe 
moment Mr. Millet approached the bank his 
passport was demanded at the muzzle of a rifle. 
lt was at once taken from him, and he could 
not embark again till he went to headquarters 
in search of it. Sometimes Le kicked his heels 
for hours watching and waiting before he 
could obtain the return of a paper the lack 
of which held him like a fish on a hook, and 
which he found a master-key not only for pass- 
ing gates, but for passing anywhere either on 
land or water—a veritable passe-partout, The 
passport plague so lately world-wide is now 
cooped up in a dark corner of Europe. 

He who takes up Mr. Bigelow’s book after 
reading that of Mr. Millet will find it hard 
reading—unless he be a canoeist. Professional 
brothers will enjoy his talk of a shell “ that feels 
the twist of every eddy, that dances to the 
music of every rapid, that rushes with impetu- 
ous zeal down slopes of pale-green shallows, and 
that narrowly escapes being sucked into the 
back current at the river corners,” etc. Much 
of Mr. Bigelow’s book is padding. Of this na- 
ture is a chapter on priestly miracles, made up 
largely from a rare volume in the British Mu- 
seum, and exposing a medizval fountain of 
anti-Semitism. He is shocked that a statue of 
the Virgin is believed to shed real tears; yet 
the mythical talk concerning this marvel may 
be analogous to his own language about his 
canoe, Caribee, which he says “remarked to 
uim in confidence” this and that. ‘Dowz the 
Danube’ is the title of Mr. Bigelow’s book. 
How far he went he nowhere states, but in 
many ways would make us think his canoe 
voyage to have been longer than it was. The 
truth is that he left his two comrades at the 
Iron Gates, as Mr. Millet tells us (p. 205), while 
twenty days of paddling were still before 
them. This point is about two-thirds of the 
distance from the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea, aud far above Widin, which, according 
to Mr. Millet, is the real head of Danubian 
navization for sailing vessels (p. 234). Mr. 
Bigeiow, however, paddled his own canoe as 
far as Widin, having previously at Orsova 
shipped his luggage up the river (p. 188). He 
gives us a drawing of Caribee borne by Bul- 
garian porters, but does not tell us of its bear- 
ing him a mile further. 

Mr. Bigelow’s alternative title to Paddles is 
Politics. Politics, cropping out early in a pil- 
grim climb of the Hohenzollern Mount Sinai, 
pervades all his concluding chapters. Tne ora- 
cles he consulted enjoined Jewish expulsion, 
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but the secret of their inspiration was jea- 
lousy. This is clear when we learn that the 
lucrative sturgeon fishery at the Danube 
mouth is all in the hands of five Jews, each of 
whom employs mere than 300 fishermen. Mr. 
Bigelow, when a boy at school, is reported to 
have sometimes beaten the present Emperor 
William, but has now become his worshipper, 
believing that the Kaiser is destined to master 
the entire Danube, and thus to usher in the 
millennium. He fills long chapters with bac- 
chanalian revels and all-night dances at an ex- 
brigand Hungarian’s house. He was almost 
in a fig-leaf paradise, and had never been 
treated so well—nor sv often. His seventh 
heaven, however, was among gipsies. A sen- 
tence will give the keynote of his rhapsody. 
He says: “Several of tbe gipsy faces might 
bave been studied from the life and treated as 
the ideal Humlet; the Chrisis of Ary Schetfer 
and Doré were sugeeste! to me as I locked 
into these interesting iaces,” etc, (p. 152). 

On the whole, our canceists have overrated 
their exploit, and remind us ot doctors who 
pronounce an illness dangerous with an eye to 
doubling tueir fame and fees. At several 
points they were warned of danger and called 
foolhardy by persons who either thus hoped to 
turn a penny, or who repeated traditional 
who had never seen a Rob 
In fifty 
days of paddling, the only mishap was a mo 
mentary capsize of one boat, which the pad- 
dler at once set upright again, as he had doubt 
less done a dozen times in America, anJ 
thought nothing of it. The acme of peril for 
the canoe tleet was thought to be at the Khasan 
Pass, but here, according to Admiral Bigelow, 
what capped the climax of difficulty was “the 
wash of a mail steamer” that was running 
through the same narrows. Very likely some 
lady on the deck of that vessel will describe 
the storm there as so furious that she could 
scarcely hold up ber parasol. 

Our canoe trio did nothing that had not 
been done and outdone many atime. <A quar- 
ter of a century ago McGregor did more pad- 
dling down the Danube to Ulm, a dozen other 
rivers, and even the Jordan, and that alone. 
Mansfield did more forty years ago, descend- 
ing the Danube in a pair-oar boat to Pesth. 
He visited the Walhalla, which our trio passed 


commonplaces, or 


Roy. But the real peril was small. 


by on the other side, “leaving unseen a won- 
derful piece of work which not to have been 
blessed withal has wonderfully discredited 
their travel.” Had they not thrown this pearl 
away they might have been as lucky as Mans- 
fiell, who was there invited into a palace to 
dine with a princess and then brought on bis 
way by her. “Down the Danube” was child’s 
play compared with the doings of our artist 
Catlin, Sixty years ago Catlin was on the first 
steamer that ever ascended the Missouri to the 
Yellowstone. He there made a dugout of a 
green log, aud, with two half-breed paddlers, 
navigated it all tae way to St. Louis, bun 

dreds of miles furtber than from the Black 
Forest to the Black Sea; in want of all things 
save what his rifle could supply, through r 

gions uninbabited unless by wild beasts and 
wilder men. 


Sir Philip Sidne 
in the Elizabethan Age. By N. R. Fox 
Bourne, Author of ‘The Life of John Locke,’ 
ete., etc. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Type of English Chivalry 


WHEN Shakspere wrote “of the courtier’s, 


scholar’s, soldier’s eve, tongue, sword,” and of 


the “expectancy and rose of the fair state,” | 


might well have had Philip Sidney in his mind. 





The Nation. 


Lhe expectancy of the state Sidney was, in a 
marvellous and almost unaccountable degree 
He was thirty-one years old when he died 
He had performed one or two public missions, 
not of great importance, with creditable suc- 
cess, and he had stood well at court; but he 
had never held high office or been a privy coun 
cillor. He did not belong to the highest order 
of the nobility, and be was so far from being 
rich that his corpse was kept above-ground for 
three months because creditors were unsatis 
fied. His writings had brought him reputa 


tion in his own circle, but they had hardly 





brought him general renown. He had 
gallantly in a cause dear to the nation, but so 
did many another English officer whose sword 
was drawn for the Netherlands against Spain 
In the maritime or colonizing enterprise of the 
day, though he bad taken an interest, he had 
Yet his death was felt 


as a great national calamity. All England 


not personally shared. 


Went into mourning. “It was accounted a 
sin for any gentleman of quality tor mont! 

after to appear at court oer city in any light 
Queen Eliz 


or gaudy apparel.” abeth, who was 


not emotional, on the day when the corpse was 
landed in England put off a visit to Walsin; 

ham for fear of renewing their common crief. 
The Netherlands wished to retain the body, 
and promised a monument worth its weight in 
vold, but 
mains, 


England claimed the precious re 
The funeral pomp was royal. It is al 
most a singular case, apart from the case f 
young heirs to thrones, of a nation and the 
world so fixing their eyes on an “expectancy 

and bewailing its cutting off by deat ad 

deed,” Fulke Greville writes of Sidney, “he 
was a true model of worth; a man fit for con- 
quest, plantation, reformation, or what action 
soever is the greatest and hardest among men 
withal, such a lover of mankind and goodness 
that whosoever had any real part in bim found 
comfort, participation, and perfection to the 


uttermost of his power; like Zephyrus, he giv- 
ing life where he blew.” The gift of winning 


hearts here indicated was probably a great 
part of the talisman. 

Sidney, as his biographer says, was ‘ 
of that Protestant chivalry of whi 


was the poet and the 





‘Faerie Queene’ is the 


mirror. Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, was 
another literary member of the circle, which 
perhaps lasted long enough to embrace his 


kinsman, Sir Thomas Fairfax, the Parliament 


ary General, who was a n 





poet as well as apolitician and a soliier. Tl 
chivalry of the Ehvzabethan age, Mr. Fox 


HoOurhe says, Was in some res} 





in others immature. He thinks that it strov 

to conform to a tradition unsuited to society In 
England of the sixteenth century, that its ideals 
were in the medizval past, but that “all its dig 
nity came from the efforts of its herves to 
help on the great change from medieval t& 
modern ways of thought and action, and to re- 
shape the old ideals in forms proper for the 
future.” This may be true; but all special 
types of character are fleeting, and this does 
not prevent them from beiny interesting or im- 


portant in their own day. The 


Protestant 


chivalry did as good and as indispensable ser- 
vice to bumanity in its time by fighting the 
‘Beast ” as medieval chivalry had done by 
fighting the dragon. The heroism which saved 
ractical or sea- 


ich saved Zut- 





phe i 

mn another way Sidney bk zs to a type of 
eharacter now bygone. At t present day 
we re all spx % A go many of us, 
working in factories, are ialized to the ex- 











tent of becoming mere buman 


spindles, doing mechanically a section of a 














work which we do not even = aS & COTM 
ed whole. But few or none of us unite “the 
courte ‘3,5 ho ir’s sol i . s 

Few Or none US ¢ t u with 
action. Much less can we combine universal 
culture with action cientifie cultu ! 
mands a life by itself. In the days of Philly 
Sidney and the Admirable Crichton universal 
|} perfection i not « * ul t . it 
was the mark at w tt a i 
| try under the Re iissa vat 
} ed, had even been wit ‘ ‘ N 
of cuiture, without bav t tive atid 
| military vigor of the r class in Midd Lures, 
wi he rele of owl e WAS 5 ai 

xh to be traversed re x 

| life of action rhe great: of t int 
| Com “ con i t nn cule 

ional ast Ll lous } ‘ Hy 
| with ax » in t it 
eXtent il re t 

pecializat ey t VW tlie 
Work € . ur t pet i 

out a completely \ } \ 

anid per ly bala t t 

rati f Siinev ar ‘ 

Wi nnot, at this : wv 
;eviael © Tper ct te 
| sid y to say whether his 1 perf 
| Ww not in some decree ma vat rent 
| cons usness of his ow pos i m 
j self that he ex i bardly be a t without 
| some ‘ ! he to his ra I 1 t 
I to se m asking f a shar { ¢ scat 
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j ed property of RK an «Ca © recusants 
| His li ary style savors, to say ¢ ast. af 
} aiFectation but there was thing aff: mi it 
i the battle or t eat i 
Mr Fox ‘ The sa > ft hay ‘ the 
| most of his materia i » Las given us a 
| clear outline of tl har i do 
} no more As few i w efend to read the 
Areadia t i eam iX migut 
i ive been I t i s are a 
| active f r the whic is 
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fl ¢ or, Marictta’s Geod ‘limes, 
By Marietta i Tos brosle ] ] throp 
_ 
AN honest cord ‘ i e in Italy is na- 
lt irally full of interest, and describes scenes 
| and experiences which American children wili 
| delight to read of—vintage time, wine-mak 
| ing, silk culture; all the feasts and processions 
h are such important factors in the pic- 
tures quality of Italian life; the games and 
tovs of Italian children, their amusements. 


} And Marietta Ambrosi tells her story with all 


the charm of sincerity and faithful detail, 


| ihe wandering life her family led, her child- 
j hood being spent partly in the Tyrel and then 
| in the towns of Peschiera, Brescia, and Man 


ia; the stirring times of the war of 1550, and 
6, when the Garibaldians were quarte red 
in every family; the visitation of the cholera; 
| besides all the small events occurring in every 


| family which take such gigantic proportions 
i 


in a child’s mind—allis naively described, with 


feeling for local color. It is therefore 
Marietta’s life was full 


great 


unfortunate, since 


ugh of adventure to make a very interest- 
ing book for children, that her editor sbould 
not have insisted on its being written in a lan- 
guage entirely compreLensible to the children 


it is intended for. As it is, there is tuch a 





mixture oj 
} and Italian words ill translated, that there is 


italian words quite untranslated, 
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much to puzzle the reader who has never lived 
in Italy. We cite page 86, where “piazza dell’ 
erbe” is called “square of the greens” instead 
of vegetable market. Such mistakes, too nu- 
merous to quote, occur all through the book, 
and the style is essentially that of a foreigner 
using English with difficulty. 

The value of the book would have been in- 
creased tenfold had the publishers seen to its 
having been thoroughly revised. The illustra- 
tions are not well executed and seem to have 
been chosen at random. 
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Goodell’s Greek Lessons. 


Part I. The Greek in English 
Part II. The Greek of Xenophon 


By Prif. Toomas DwicsaT GOODELL of Yale. limo, 
8378 pp. To teachers, by mail, $1.33. 
Extends the Greek in English, so far as to make a 
sufficient introduction to Xenophon. About a thud 
of all the Greek words used have similar &ng! sh 
forms. The Anabasisis t ken up in buik much ear- 
lier than in other “ Greek Lessons,” and th eec ap- 
ters g:ven entire. The me hod isrational and ori- 
ginal, and the book is comolete in itself and of value 
even to chose who wiil s:udy Greek no farther. It 
largely avoids the old-time “learning by rote.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


You Don’t Know 
rae LUXURY oF 
PIPE-SMOKING 
UNTIu YOU HAVE TRIED 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


SNOAING TOBACCO. 


Mapge sy Marsure Bros. 




















Economic History Since 1763. 


Selections Illustrating Reonomic Miatory since the 
Seven Years’ War. Compiled by Beysamin 
Ranp, Ph.D. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo, pp. 567, $3.00. 

‘Dr. Rand has rendered economic study a service 
which teachers will truly appreciate, particularly 
those who have very large classes gad tho-e whose 
classes do not have access to good libraries.""— Po/iti- 
tical Sctence Quarterly. 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 


FURNITURE 


Coverings. 


WALL 
Hangings. 
An entirely new line of EURO- 
PEAN NOVELTIES is now of- 


fered of the LOUIS XV., XVI, 
and EMPIRE periods in 


TAPESTRIES, SATIN DA- 
MASKS, BROCATELLES, 
and 
SILK and METAL VELOURS 

FLEMISH and ITALIAN 
TAPESTRIES. 
AUBUSSON and PAINTED 
TAPESTRY PANELS. 
Select CRETONNES in de- 
signs to our special order. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and roth Sts , 33-35 E. 18th St, 
NEW YORK. 





WILLIAMS, | 195 IW. 10TH ST. 
odicais. Sets, volumes, eee oe ge peri- 








Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The only Brain and Nerve Food from the phosphoid princi- 


ple of the ox drain and embryo of wheat. 


best results, for preventing, as 


down. 


It restores weakened mental and physical vigor. 


Largely used, with 
well as curing, nervous break- 


It isa 


vital phosphrte, not a laboratory phosphate. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians. Formula on the label. F. Cn OS by Co y 


Pamphlet with full information free. Druggists or by mail. $1.00. 


66 W. 25rs 8t., N. Y. 





Dyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College,Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy, which gave 
me most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” 





It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 
natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For sale by all Diuggists. 





HOMCEOPATHIC sites? Free'cata- 


logue. Oldest Pharmacy. Established in 1835. 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


1011 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1409 Chestnut Street, < ~ me Pa. 
145 Grand Street, New York. 
de West 42d Street, New York. 
6 East Madison Street, Chicago. 
éa7 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh. 
170 West 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
228 North Howard Street, Baltimore. 


$1. 00 ELEGANT EDITIONS.— Tie 
Koran,’ ‘ Pepys’ Diary.’ ‘Evelyn’s Diary,’ 

«Gil Blas,’ ‘Gay's Fables,’ Piipay’s ‘ Sanscrit Fables,’ 

Darwin.’ Matted. ‘Pratr, 155 6th Ave., N. Y. 








Subscription to fore e- 
Foreign Books. riod.cale, Tanchuits British 

Authors. Catalogues on _ 
plication. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Bosto: 


(™ “A TALOGUE NO. 34, WITH USUAL 
variety of interesting iems, ready. A. 8. CLARK, 
Bookselier, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 


The TRAVELERS’ BUREAUS of the News Series 
(Herkimer, N. Y., office) will send trustworthy in- 
formation about winter resorts, 
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VALUABLE WORKS 


Literature and Philosophy. 


The Development of English Lite- 
rature and Language. 


By Prof. A. H. WetsH, A.M. Twovolumes. 8vo, 
1,100 pages. Price, $4.00. Twelfth Thou- 
sand now selling. 


No work on English Literature ever issued from 
the American press has received such unqualified 
and aimost universal commendation. 

“This is a work of great ability andimp rtance: it 
is a work to be trusted as a gui ie, to be accepted for 
its comprehensive views, aid tobe turned to for its 
inspiring conception of what Eaglish literature is in 
itself, and as an interpretation of the national life.” 
—Unitarian Review, Boston, 


A Digest of English and Ameri- 
can Literature. 


By Prof. ALrraep H. W ey A.M. Large 12mo, 
384 pages. Price, $1.50 
“We do not know of any other volume from which 
an intelligent reader can so quickly get a combined 
and comprehensive view of Eaoglish literature and 
history trom the time of the Roman invasion down 
to the present half-century.”—New York Herald, 


Hindu Literature: 


OR, THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF INDIA. By 
EuizaBets A. Reep, member of the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Great Britain. 1 vol., 12imo. 
Cloth, price $2.00. 

“The work is preéminently adapted by its ay a 
worthy character, it. judicious selection of what i 
essential an 1 attractive, and by its readable ; og 
to enlist the sympathetic interest of the educated 
classes,”—Dr. Rost of the Indian Office, London, in Ar- 
nold’s Literary List, 


Scandinavian Literature. 


From the most ancient times tothe present. By 
FREDERICK WINKEL Horn and Prof, R. B. AN- 
DERSON. With a bibliography of the impor- 
taut bowks in the English Language relating to 
the Scandinavian countries, by Thorvaid Sol- 
berg. 8vo, 5z0 pages. $3.00. 

“This is a work of great interest to scholars and 
literary men, likewise a mostimportant and valua- 
ble contribution to literary history. Between its 
covers is comprehended the whole fleld of Scandi- 
navian literature, including that of the nineteenth 
century .”— Publishers’ Circular, London, England, 


Manual of Classical Literature. 


Comprising Biographical and Critical Notices of the 
srincipal Greek and Roman authors, with il- 
ustrative extracts for popular reading. By 
CuHaRLEs Morris. 420 pages. $1.50 
“The book presents a more complete survey of 
classical literature than can elsewhere be found in 
the same compass.”’—Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe. 
Edited by Marion V. DupLey. 12mo Price, $1.50. 
“We are tempted to say that for an introduction to 
& sane comprehension of what is best in Goethe, the 
beginner in the study of world literature could harc- 
ly do better than to master the larger part of the 
contents of this book.”—TZhe Literary World, 


A Study of Greek Philosophy. 


By Exuen M. MitcHett. lvol., cloth. $1.25. 

“LT findit very satisfactory. Itisa book that will 
do much to bring near to thoughtful minds the real 
fruits of Greek reflection on the great themes of na- 
ture aud mind. Itshows on every sage evidence of 
scholarship in the best lines, and of real insight in- 
to the questions discussed. It ade is a valuable pook 
tothe list of reference books for col ege study of 
paeorny: "—Dr, W. T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner o 

lucation, 


The World Energy 
AND ITS SELF-CONSERVATION. By Wittram M. 
BryanT, author of ‘Philosophy of Art,’ ete. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“Tt will be generally conceded that the work is one 
of the most able contributions to mental philosophy. 
No deep thinker can read it without great profit, aod 
it ought to have a wide circulation in intelligent 
quarters.”— The Independent, New York, 


All of our publications are for sale by Tre Baker 
& Tayitor Co., 740 Broadway, New York: Tx uP- 
son, Brown & Co., Boston; Tae J. B LIPPINC 
Co., Philadelpnia, or will be sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


S.C.GRIGGS & CO. 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicagi 





“Indispensable to educators and librarians, to authors and 
publishers, to booksellers and book- 


reading public tn general.” 


ERE DIAL. 


A SEM/I-MONTHLY 


r , , ,/, - 
Ouyers, and to the intelligent 


JOURNAL 


OF LITERARY CRITICISM DISCUSSION, AND INFORMATION. 


When THE DiaL was established in May, 1880, it was the intention of the 
editor and publishers to make of it a critical review of the first rank, which should 
occupy in this country a tield somewhat similar to that occupied in England by such 
papers as The Atheneum and The Academy. The success of THE DIAL in its attempt 
was instant and pronounced. During the twelve years of its publication it has received 
cordial commendation from the most diverse sources, American a English, and has 
won for itself a permanent place in the regard of the intellectually disposed portion of 
the public. 

Encouraged by these successes, and feeling the necessity for more frequent issue 
and enlarged scope, in order to keep abreast of the ever increasing stream of literary 
production, it has been decided to issue THe Dial hereafter as a semi monthiy, instead 
of a monthly publication. Having thus at its command twice as much space as former 
ly, it will be enabled both to givea more adequate treatment than heretofore tocurrent 
publications, and to extend its scope by the inclusion of new, and not strictly critical, 
departments. The new sub-title of THE DIAL states its purposes as accurately as such 
narrow limits allow. It is ‘‘a semi-monthiy journal of literary criticism, discussion, 
and information.” Discussion of matters of current literary interest, both by editors 
and contributors, will hereafter be one of its prominent features, and the paper will 
assume a distinct voice upon questions of general intellectual concern. The lives and 
works of writers recently deceased will receive careful attention. A special feature 
of each issue will be the leading review, descriptive and extractive rather than critical, 
of the most important book of the fortniyght, provided it lend itself to such treatment 
As a journal of literary comment and information, THE Dtat will give the latest news 
about books, their writers and publishers, and other subjects of allied interest. Its 
regular bibliographical features will be retained, and new departments will be added 
from time to time as the broadening field of intellectual activity shall seem to make 
them desirable. 

While THE DIAL’s field is thus coextensive with the field of culture, > critical 
review will continue to be the principal means of its appeal to the reader s hereto 
fore these reviews will be the work of competent specialists, and the longer ones will 
bear the authority of their authors’ signatures. The list of contributors includes the 
names of many scholars of the highest eminence, representing the universities, ‘the 
professions, and the ranks of private scholarship. This list is being constantly re- 
cruited, and is one of which a journal may well be proud. THE DIAL stands preémi- 
nently for objective and scientitic criticism; it believes in the existence ef critical 
canons, and endeavors to discover and adhere to them. On the other hand, it en- 
deavors to avoid that miscalled criticism of the subjective sort which displays the 
mood of the critic rather than the character of the work that he is handling. Yet, as 
the constituency of such a journal demands that the specialist reviewer shall not be 
too technical in his criticism, and shall combine scientific accuracy on the one hand 
witha readable and generally interesting treatment of his theme upon the other, this 
sort of treatment will continue to be, as it always has been, the prevailing note of 
criticism. 

THE D1aL is in no sense provincial; neither local nor Western, it is nothing less 
than American. Yet the growth and prosperity of such a journal in the interior of 
the country is not without its significance. The rapid development of Chicago in other 
than material directions isa phenomenon which, although recent, is rapidly forcing 
itself upon the attention of the country. Chicago is in the centre of the great book-buy- 
ing and book-reading section of the country, and as a point of distribution it has 
already gained the importance that it is certain to have before long as a point of pub- 
lication also; its public collections of books are in a fair way to rival those of any 
other city, and its new university is about to give a marked impetus to the interests of 

culture. In view of these facts, it is at least not inappropriate that the name of Chi- 
cago should stand upon the title-page of THE DIAL. 


THE DIAL is published on the Ist and 
$2.00 a year in adrance, postage prepaid in the United States, ¢ anada, and Mewxico; 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
in other 
50 cents a year for extra postage must be added, 
Uniless otherwise ordered, subscriptions will begin with the current number. REMITTANCES 
id be by check, or by express or postal order, payable to THE DIAL. Spectat RatEs TO 
CLUBS and riptions with other publications will be sent on application, and SAMPLE 
COPY on receipt of ADVERTISING Rates furnished on application, 


Three months Trial Subscription (six numbers), for Fifty Cents. 


16th of each month. 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, 


shou 
for subse 


cents, 


Address all communications to 


24 Avams Srreet, Cuicaco. 


THE 


DIAL, 
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Educational. 


[ Continued from page tit,] 


The Columbian University, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


The Columbian College opens.............++..8ept. 26 
The Medical School of the University opens...Oct. 1 
The Dental School of the University opens....Oct. 1 
The Corcoran Scientific School opens........... Oct 4 
The Law School of the University opens.......0ct. 5 


THE LAW SCHOOL FACULTY. 


JAMES ©, WELLING, LL.D., President, 
And Professor of Public and Private International 
Ww. 
HE Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LLD., 
tantedinie Justioe o the Supreme Court ‘of the 
ited States.) 

Professor of the Ccmttbatienal tategeetenes of the 
United States, of the Law of Domestic Rela- 
tions, of Commercial Paper, and of — 

Tus Hon. WALTER 8, COX, L 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court ot ‘the Dis- 
tr ct of Columbia. 
Professer of the Law of Real and Personal Property, 
f Contracts, and of Crimes and Misdemeanors. 





Tae Hon. WILLIAM A. MAURY, LL.D., 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United States.) 
fessor of Equity Jurisprudence, of Common Law 

and Equity Pleading, and of the Law of ae 

Tue Hon. DAVID J. BREWER, LL 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme cart ‘of the 
United States.) 
Professor of the Law of Corporations 
Por. G, H. EMMOTT, A.M., L 
(of the Son ns Hopkins Gaiversity’ 
Lecturer on the Civil Law. 
HENRY E. DAVIS, A.M., LLM., 
(Sometime Assistant Atiorney of the District of 
Columbia. 
Professor of Common Law roy and Lecturer 
on the History of Law 
Tus Hon. AUGUSTUS 8. WOR rHINGTON LL.B. 
(Sometime Distr.ct Attorney of the United States.) 
turer on Legal Bibliography and the Use of Au- 
thorities in Court 
WILLIAM F. . MATTINGLY, Esq., 
(of the Washington Bar.) 
Lecturer on : ractical Commercial Law. 

Tar Hon. WILLIAM EDGAR SIMONDS, A.M.,LL.B., 
(United States Commissioner of Patents. ) 
Protessor of the Law of ceengmnel 

THe Hon. ANDREW C. BRADLE 
(Associate Justice of th the  doluaiia Court tof the Dis- 
um 
Lecturer on Crimina! Law, and on Criminal Plead- 
ing and Practice. 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSON, LLM., 
(of the Washington Bar ar.) 
Judge of Moot Court, and Professor of Legal Cate- 
chetics. 

Prof. Wm. G. Johnson, LL.M., will conduct quiz- 
zing classes, composed of all students in the Under- 
graduate Department, that by his catechetical 
analysis the teachings of both lectures and text- 

ks may be impressed upon the memories of the 


upiis. 
td This school opens Oct. 5. 

For catalogues, givies description of the Lecture 
Courses in the Undergraduate and Graduate De- 
partments, address 

JAMES ©. WELLING, LL.D., President. 


MUSEUM OF FINE | ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF DR RAWING AND PAINTING, 
The Seventeenth Year will Open Oct, 3. 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lerasnpy § oe 
guatomy sad pesspece ve. Principal instructors: F 
Benso: Tarbell (Drawi and Painti 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Bmit ey ee: 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 8 (Perspec- 
“ver. Pupils are allowed the free use a of the alleries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving detailed inform- 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


1856 MARYLAND 1892 
AGRIOULTURAL COLLEGE, 

OPENS 21st SEPT., 1892. Situation unexceptionally 

healthy. 8 miles from Washington, on the B. & 0. 

B.R. Full cultural, Scientific, Classical, Busi- 

ness, and Mili Courses. Corps of Profes- 

eore, Mg hee includes Books, Tuition, Board, 
Room rént, and Heat. eparatory De- 

arteaet in charge S acumeeen,' een” Fall 

ower. Addres: 

Maryland Agricultarel College, Collone Pai Park, Md. 


UNIVERSITY 2o2tyo2 
LAW SCHOOL. };’ 802. Confers 


also (for 
uate gompen), 3h. sommes a ot i LL.D., 
and Senior fessor. For Catalogue, showing 
reorganized Faculty, address 
Prof. I. F. Russg.., University Building, 
Or 120 Broadway, New York City. 


RIVERVIEW possanpersns tc, . 


57th year. Prepares one hly for College, pe 
Government. ene and Business. Military Or 
ganization. BISBEB & AMEN, Principals. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Olinics ten 
monthsin the year. Women admitted, For informa- 
tion address C. N. Perrcg, D,D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Educational. 
UNIVERSITY | OF MARYLAND, 
The 86th oiabeien wh tS ion oan {il begin Oc 8, 1892, and 
will end in . Ample clinical and laboratory 
Par. fg will be sont on application 4 
B. ATKINSON, M.D., Dean, 605 Cathedral St., Balti- 





Dr. Sargent’s Normal School of 


Physical Tra'ning for Women, 


at CAMBRIDGE, Mass., willopen its Twelfth Session 
on Yctober 20 instead of November 1, as heretofore. 








Two Scholarships for Women. 


The Harvard University Examinations 


for women will be held in New York on Seog 27, 29, 
and 30, and July 1st, 1893. Twoscholarship , one of 
$300 and one of $2UU, are offered in connection with 
these examinations. 

For information apply to the Secretary, No. 32 
East 33d Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

The Art of Poet Bion En Poetical 
Treatises of Horace, and jleau. a A 
translations by Howes, Pitt, and Soame. 

Alpert 8. Cook, Professor of the English Belted b 5 
and Literatare in Yale University. Price by ma 
pc stpaid, $ 

Addison’s “Criticism on Paradise Lost. 
Edited, with on Introduction and Notes, by Pro- 
fessor Albert 8 k. Price by mail, postpaid, 
$1.10, GINN & ‘COMPANY, bus 1SHBRS, 

Boston, New a Chicago. 


JUST READY. 


German Lessons. By CHARLES 
HARgRIs, Oberlin College. 

This book is intended to give such knowledge of 
forms as will adequately prepare the student to read 
ordinary German. It is expected to lead up to the 
advanced grammar on the one hand and to the study 
of prose composition on the other. As soon as pos- 
sible the pails is brought face to face with the lan- 
guage jecolt ages. Cloth, 60 cents. Liberal 
terms for Senile jon. 

D. OC. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


Dr. Kiepert’s Atlas Antiguus. 


IN THE STUDENTS’ SERIES. 
Single copies by mail, $2.00. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St., N. Y. 




















FRENCH SCHOOLS 
AND OTHER fame thee neha me with all text- 
FOREIGN complet “aw printing, and 

BOOKS. SUPPLIED 


AT SPECIAL RATES. 








Send for Catalogue. | 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
Rules and Practice for the Use of Americans. 


A short, clear, simple, and accurate treatise, adopt- 
ed in many colleges. enero sim schools, etc., and of 
permanent value to a tudent. 

Sent prepaid on rece pt of price, 50 cents. 


De Peiffer’s School of Lan es, 
180 Tremont St., BOS » MASS. 











Common Words Difficult to Spell. 
A practical spelling-book containing 3, words 
that experience has shown are most frequently mis- 
spelled. Dictation Exerci-es from well, Haw- 
orne, Emerson, Irving, Addison, etc. Oordial 
endorsed by superinten ents and teachers. Speci- 
men copy, postpaid, 24 cents. JamEs H. PENNIMAN, 
4322 Sansom 8treet. Philadelphia, Pa. 










SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
panorama of mountains, fo- 
rests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 


ara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 
D. I. Roberts Gen’! Pass.Agt. 





E HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP! 


If your hair is gone. or is falling out, or = 
thin and dry, or you have ILL i FO IRM 


sore scalp. sen 

$lfora bottle 10 A P IL ORM 
CAPILLIFORM is an LLIF _— Res 

and Delightful Toilet Dressing. It is froaeana, 

soothing, and quickly efficacious COLUMBIA 


CHEMICAL CO., tox 378, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





boenol 
Constable KaCo, 


DRESS FABRICS. 


OMBRE AND CAMELEON STRIPES, 
Scotch Clan Plaids, 
Sk and Wool and All Wool 
Fancy Plazas. 


Velours and Veloutine Stripes. 


New fabrics and new colorings in plain 
and figured All-Wool Stuffs 


FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 
SERGES, DIAGONALS, 
Jacquards, Camel’s Hair. 
CACHEMERE D’ECOSSE 


For House Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


Droadovay AE 19h ot, 


NEW YORK. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 













are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
|i the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

s Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ES ACR 

Sold by G-ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








) 


y 





ABE 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





Baltimor 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th'a AY. ” ie St. 
Washington, 317 Market Space. 





ES: FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
Shrubs, Roses, H Nady F Plants, Bulbs, for fall Planting. 


Immense stock. now. 160 pp. Catalogue free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY Rocuteran nx, 








M LANTERNS, 
ACI AND VIEWS. 


STEREOPTICONS 
~ Catalogue F 
J.B, Colt & C0. 16 Bookman St. New York 


NE OIL—LIME-—ELECTRIC 
v 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 

818 Broadway, New York. 

JUST PUBLISHED—FALL PUBLICATIONS: 
BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the In- 
do-Germanic Languages, vol. 3, cloth, $3.25 net, 
(Vols. I. and II., cloth. $9.40 nef.) Tne 4th and con- 
clu ‘ing volume of this, the most important contri- 


bution to comparative philology since Bopp’s 
Grammar, with fuil index, will appear next year. 


DIEHL, CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the 
Recently Explored Sites of Olassical Interest. 
l vol, crown S8vo, cloth, $2.00. A popular account 
of recent excavations, illustrated. 


HUTTON. Old Sword-Play. The Systems of 
Fence in vogue during the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries With 57 plates and portrait. Limited 
oe of 100 copies ior America, large 8vo, cloth, 

6.00 net. 


ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 
cloth, $3 00, 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English, 
1 vol. EngHsn-German, 2 vols. Sstout 4to vol- 
umes, full sheep, $16.50; half morocco, $18.00. 
Large stock of Foreign Books. Pe:lodicals at 

lowest rates. es aichdighs) 


LONDON. NEW YORK. "LEIPZIG 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer ot Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation trom Enzland filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks, Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 

BRANCHES: 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Pictorial Atlas to 
lll. strated, folio, 











RARE 
BOOKS. 


Picking-up Scarce Books 
& specialty. 








AUTOGRAPHS. 








Send orders for Books 
not in Bookstores. 


PORTRAITS. 


Send stamps for Separate Lists. 
We offer bargains in Choice Books, Autographs, 
and Portraits. 
AMERICAN PRESS Co., BALTIMORE, Mp 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, call at our store. We have, withou excep- 
tion, the largest collection of Old Books in America, 
allarranged in Departments. Any parson havin 
the time tv spare is perfectly welcome to call an 
examine our stock of two or three hundred thousand 
volumes, without feeling under the slightest obliga- 
tion to purchase. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


9 South Ninth St, 
(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


The National Platforms of All 
Political Parties. 


With Names of all Candidates at each Presidential 
Election from 1789 to 1892, showing the vote for 
each candidate, both electoral aud popular, with the 
record of Electors chosen, and comparison of the 
political divisions in each house of Congress. Edit- 
ed by T. H. McKgE. 12mo, 206 pages. Price, post- 
paid, 35 cents. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope; also anumber of rare old Mezzotints and other 
En: vings. Correspondence invite.; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge. 

N. B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


~ F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishe uchnitz’s British Authors, Teab- 
— Greek and Latin Classics. 























Catalogues of stock 


on demand. A large assortment always on 
=e oe 3 See ks received from Paris and Leipsig 
5S $00n as issued. 





‘The Nation. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
ee Lantern slides to or- 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 


Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 





Photographs mounted on 
plate paper for the Mllustration of books on art and 


| 


travel. pondence invited, 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., | 
PUBLISHERS, 


388 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation, 
e e . 
First Steps in Philosophy. 
(Physical and Ethical.) 
By WILuramM MACKINTIRE SALTER. 

** An unpretentious but serviceable and thorough 
volume on the physica! and ethical sides of philoso 
phical truth. The writer, Mr. W M. Salter, is an 
ethical teacher in Philadelphia, and also the author 
of a bright volume entitled * Ethical Religion." This 
volume presents an examination into two funda 
mental conceptions, matterand duty. It is the fruit 
of the author's own thinking. and 1s in some respects 
an outliae of his ethical teaching. The work is valua 
ble because it indicates the tendencies of the thinking 
of one of the clearest-headed ethical teachers and 
writers in the country. .. . No student of moral phi 
losophy can afford to ignore it.''—Boston Herald 

Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, $1.00, postpai!. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago 


BANGS & CO. 


739-741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have almost daily Auction Sales of 


LIBRARIES, COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, ete. 
upon application, and correspondence in 
vited with executors, administrators, and 
others having Books, Autographs, Engrav 
ings, etc., for disposal. 





Catalogues mailed | 


English Water-Color Drawings. 


A BARGAIN. 
A choice little collection, by Rowlandsen, Adams, 
Copley, Allom, Harwood, Pugh, Shepherd, Chipert, 


Chalon, ete., ete. Forty-one Drawings in color, 
sepia, and black and white, 
Price for the lot, $200. 
J W. BOUTON, 8 West 28th Street, 
eee. ee 
S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
anD Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


~ THE COLLECTOR. 


A MONTHLY HISTORICAL MAGAZINE FOR 


| Benj. H. Field, C 


| William H. Webb, George H 
} Horace Gray, 





Vii 
OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 25, ise 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the Sist of December, 
1891; 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1881, to Sist December, 1891 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
lat January, INV1..... heanil « 1,304,1T7 8? 


$3,502,487 97 


Total Marine Premiams 


Premiums marked off from ist Jana 


ary, INV1, to Slst December, 1Sv1 
Losses the 


$1,830, 8U5 11 


paid during 
same period 

Returns of Pre- 
miumsand Ex 


penses STS4,7H0 AT 


The Company has the ¢ wing assets, vis 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Rank, and other Stocks... $7 Se7 1455 ao 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 2.0), 1a) Oo 


Real Estate and Claims due the Com 
pany, 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 


Cash in Bank.. 


LOSS 400 84 
1,425,080 B88 


TARA SA 


estimated at 


Amount $12, 27NSS2 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certit 
cates of profits will be paid to the Ik 
their legal representatives, on 
the second of February next 
The outstanding 
be redeemed and p 


} re thar 
lets thereof 


f or 
and after Tuesday 


ifeates of the issue of INST will 


w thelr 





ail to the holders thereof 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the se- 
cond of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced 


and cancelled 
PER CENT 

f the Company for the rear 
INSVl, for which certifi 
the thini of Mar 


at the time of payment, 
A dividend of FORTY 
the net earned premiums 


is declared on 
ending Slst December, sates 
will be issued on i after Tuesday, 
next. Ry order of the Board, 

3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 


J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H. H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Rell, 

A. A. Raven, Cc. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos, H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Geo. L. Nichols, 


nry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 

H. Marshall, 

Jas. G. De Forest, Chas. D. Leverich, Geo.W. Campbell, 

Wm. Degroot, Edw.Plord Jones, Vernon H. Brown, 

Macy, C 
Lawr'ce Turnure, Leand’r N. Lovell. 
Wald. P. Brown, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


William Sturgis, He 


Joseph Agostini, 


de Thomsen, 


Wm. E. Daige, 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 


| Ga. Six 


of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL...........$100.000 
N.Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat'l Bank. Refers a'so to American Nat’l 
Bank, First Natl Bank; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
er cent, first mortgages (payable in 


| gold) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS | 


Strth Year. Send for sample copy. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 28D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. (Direct Importation.) 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 
136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, announce a 
NEW CaTALocve 

Of over 10,000 subjects. comprising Imported 
Views, Paintings,and Sculpture of the Old World, 
mounted and unmounted 

Braun's Carbon Photographs. Mailed for 10 cents 
in stamps. 





| before BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
' 


reat guaranteed. Seven and eight per cent. first 
mo’ es og in gold) on choice city real es- 
tate and choice farms. General investments made. 
J.J. COBB, THOS. B. WEST, F.0. SCHOFIELD, 
President. Sec’y and Att’y. Treas. 


z We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make C»ble Transfers of money to 


of Europe, Australia, and the West ladies; 
also make collections and issue Com- 
Credit mercial and Travelers’ Credits, availa~- 
* ble in all parts of the world, 
Brown Brothers & Co,, Bankers, 


NU. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Gravel, with its attendant tortures, gives way 
Advt. 








Tle importance of having 
the best cannot be over-ea- 
timated. It is too seriogs a 
matter to be trifled with. 
Forfall particulars address 
WM 8 OOOPER BRASS 

@ WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 








camaro 


cmon 7 oop npn 


The Nation. 


[Vol. 55, No. 1422 

















6 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar paige pewdet. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.— Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya. Baxive Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


The Southern Empire. 


By OLIVER T. MORTON. 16mo, $1.25. 


This volume contains three thoughtful and 
vigorous essays: The Southern Empire, a study 
of the probable effect on the Western World 
of a successful result of the Southern rebel- 
lion; Oxford, a sketch of the rise of one of 
the Universities of the Middle Ages; and Some 
Popular Objections to Civil Service Reform, a 
timely paper of excel ent breadth and spirit. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 





_ 









Pre 








11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


The October Century 


Contains a vigorous and timely article on 


Practical Politics,”’ 


How campaign funds are raised, how votes are bought, 
the work of campaign managers, etc., with many anec- 
dotes of political 

The same number contains richly illustrated articles on ‘‘ What 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
Have just published in their 
FICTION, FACT, AND FANCY SERIES: 


Paddles and Politics Down 
the Danube. 


By Povuttynry Bicztow. Companion volume to 
*The German Emperor.’ 


‘* That a book of European travel written at this 
late day should have something new to say. that 
it should be at once interesting, exciting, and in- 
forming, wili not be readily admitted. Neverthe- 
less, ail this can be said truthfully of Poultney Bige- 
low’s ‘ Paddles and Politics Down the Danube.’... 
The readers of this book will be filled with enthusi- 
asm about the Danube.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘* He has given a lively description of a canve-voy- 
age down an historic river, and of the quaint and 
picturesque phases of civilization along its banks. *’ 
—Boston Advertiser. 


Writings of Christopher 
Columbus. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Paut LEIcEsTER 
Forp. With portrait frontispiece. 

Mr. Ford bas for the first time collected in one 
handy volume those letters and other documents 
written by Christopher Columbus, which describe 
his experiences in the discovery and occupation of 
the New World. Besides his letters to Ferdinand 
and Isabella and to various friends, the volume in- 
cludes the Deed of Entail, Will, and so-called 
‘* Privileges’? of Columbus. An excellent oppor- 
tunity is thus presented for studying the beginnings 
of America from original] sources. 


Autobiographia: or, The 
Story of a Life. 


By Watt Wurman. With view of Whitman's 
home at Camden. 

These selections from the bulk of the poet’s prose 
writings have been made by Arthur Stedman, and 
are so arranged as to give a consecutive account 
of Mr. Whitman’s career in the latter’s own pic- 
turesque language. The ‘Autobiographia’ is pub- 
lished as a companion volume to * Selected Poems,’ 
and, like that k, was authorized by the poet 


shortly before his death. 
Stamped cloth. with gilt titles, each, 75 cents. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


__ 67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














Ready Saturday, October Ist. 






**Money in 







“tricks’’ played in recent elections. 





THE LOTTO PORTRAIT OF 
COLUMBUS. 
Drawn from the engraved front- 
isprece of the October CENTURY. 
_ This portrait is the basis of the 
model for the souvenir coin, au- 
thorized by the U. S. Government 
and to be issued by the World’s 
Fair Commission. 











I Saw of the Paris Commune”’ by the famous war correspondent, 
Archibald Forbes; ‘‘ Picturesque Plant Life of California,” etc. ; 
an account of the recently discovered Lotto portrait of Columbus ; 
three complete stories, including ‘‘ For Bravery on the Field of 
Battle,”’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; and further contributions by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mary E. Wilkins, Edgar Faweett, 
Mary Hallock Foote, E. J. Glave, and others. Price, 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 













Se SO Se ears 


___ SUOPSDETOTTAVEIOTSVOVOVOVOCODOVOTOCOVOTOCOD OCOD OOD _ 
TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
‘-FURNISHERS‘&-GLASS:‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC:& ECCLESIASTICAL: 
‘DECORATIONS 


MEMORIALS: 


‘333°10'341° FOURTH:AVENUE-‘NEW ‘YORK: 


N. B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 





E UROPEAN 
Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, with dr: 
Proprietor. Large, ai 


Re ‘uced rates in winter. Carriages and 


low rates. Charming excursions made fro » 
Unusual advantages for securing 


at all seasons. 


) SUMMER AND WIN- 
ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
bracing 

climate Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Oar La 
sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator, Superior cuisine (tab'e d’héte or a la carte). 


-ESTABLISHED 1858, 


‘H.-H. UPHAM’&:CO,: 


ndsee, 


sleighs at 
the hotel 


IN‘ BRASS* AND: BRONZE: 


MEMORIAL TABLETS: 


teachers of the languages, history, science. art, - 
sic, ete., at very moder..te terms, Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 





"59° South: Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker St." 
‘NEW ‘ YORK‘ 





OUR NEW BOOKS 


Northanger Abbey. 

By JANE AUSTEN. With Frontispiece by E. H 
Garrett. One volume, 16mo, half ruby 
morocco, gilt top, uniform with the previ- 
ous volumes, $1.25. 


oe 


Persuasion. 

By JANE AUSTEN. With Frontispiece by E. H. 
Garrett. One volume, 16mo, half ruby 
morocco, gilt top, uniform with the previ- 
ous volumes. $1.25. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
On laid paper, medium 8vo, russet cloth, limited to 
250 copies, at $2.00 per volume. In complete sets 
only. 

‘*We allude wtth special touch of affection to 
Anne Eliot. * Persuasion,’ which was written dur- 
ing the last two years of Miss Austen’s life, when 
the refining touch of Eternity was already upon 
her, has always seemed to us the most perfect of 
_ novels,’’—Preface to ‘* Letters’’ of Jane Aus- 
en. 

Our edition of Jane Austen is completed by the 
publication of NoRTHANGER ABBEY aud PERSUASION. 
It is the most complete, uniform edition ever pub- 
lished, either in England or America. Twelve vol- 
umes, in library style, half ruby morocco, gilt top, 
$15.00. 


Jean Ingelow’s Complete 
Poetical Works. 


Witha new portrait from a recent photograph, 
and an engraving of her former home in 
Boston, England. Two volumes, 12mo, 
cloth, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, 

7.00, 
This is the only edition published in America with 
the author's sanction, and contains one-third more 
than any other edition, English or American, 





The Captain of the Kittie- 


wink, 

A Cape ANN Story FoR Boys. By HERBERT 
D. Warp, author of ‘The New Senior at 
Andover.’ Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 

A story of two boys, a dog, and a skipper. A 
nautical knowledge is not necessary. 





Under the Water-Oaks, 


A SouTHERN SToRY FOR YOUNG PxoPLe. By 
MARIAN BREWSTER. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, cloth. $1.25, 

An untried field for this class of fiction—the 
water-caks of Florida. 


SOME OTHER BOOKS. 


Miss Dickinson’s Poems. 2 vols. Each. .$1 25 
Thomas Ball’s Autobiography............ 3 00 
Daily Strength for Daily Needs.......... 1 25 
Roses of Romance (Keats)......... esex oe 1 00 
Flowers of Fancy (Shelley).............. 1 00 
Balzac’s Novels, 21 vols. Each......... 1 50 
A Lost Hero (Phelps-Ward)............. 1 50 
Wm. Morris’s Glittering Plain........... 2 

The Crisis in Morals (Bixby)............. 1 00 
George Meredith’s Novels. 12 vols. Each. 1 50 





At all the Bookstores. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 


PUBLISHERS, 





